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Playing Out-doors 


bee like to have a good time, don’t you? And you have a perfect 
right to. Every boy should be fun-loving, vigorous and full of play. 
But this strenuous out-door exercise is very hard on blouses, so it is needful 
to buy the kind that will endure. Kaynee blouses stand the strain. They 
are nds from the best color-fast alee and are strongly sewn with 
lockstitched seams. Ask mother to buy you —— Blouses next time. 
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Bicyc 





“Hundreds _ 
of long, hard miles- 


and still no sign of wear! 


mn | ‘HERE’S a real tire for you! Been over 
every kind of rough old stony road you could 
think of—roads you wouldn't dare walk over in 
your bare feet—and I’ve never had a puncture, 
leak, or any kind of trouble since the day 
bought them. 


‘Sure, they stand up—they’re VITALICS! 


*‘My Dad knows a man who makes Vitalic Tires 
in the Continental factory. He has told me all 
about the extra strong, wear-resisting, pure rub- 
ber used on the outside and the tough, closely 
woven fabric on the inside. 


“It’s 1414 ounce fabric—and the strongest fabric 
used in most other bicycle tires is 12 ounce. 


“He has told me how every workman in the 
factory builds miles and miles of wear into every 
Vitalic Tire so that even though they cost a 
—_ more than others, they are cheaper in the 
end. 


‘“‘And they give their big mileage in easy riding, 
puncture-free peace of mind. You just bet I'll 
never buy another tire unless it’s a Vitalic— 


I know!” 
Get the free booklet! 


If you want to know how Vitalic Tires are made, _ 
why they are the best tire money can buy, and 
why the makers of such good bicycles as 
Columbia, Dayton, Emblem, Excelsior, Harley- 
Davidson, Indian, Iver-Johnson, Pierce and 
Yale use Vitalic Tires as equipment on their 
better grade wheels, write for the booklet ‘“The 
Truth from Tube to Tread.” Free for the 
asking. Address Department B-4 Continental 
Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 


Of course, Vitalics are guaranteed—ask the man 
who sells them. Look for the famous V-shaped 


tread. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
Erie, Pa. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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BOYS’ LIFE 











O Billy, I’m a-seein’ things, 
A-seein’ ghosts of other springs, 
*Cause yesterday a flicker’s wings 

Flashed by like golden light; 
The red-bud must be bloomin’ now, 
An’ snow be on the dogwood bough; 
I'm seein’ things, so, anyhow, 

I'm sleepin’ out to-night. 


Then hi, Bill, ho, Bill, 
Come on along, an’ go, Bill, 
Up the hill an’ down the hollow all the sunny day; 
It's spring-time an’ wing-time, 
It's every bloomin’ -thing-time; 
Come out an’ follow, follow, follow, singin’ all the way. 


The Spring Call 


O Billy, I’m a-hearin’ things, 
A-hearin’ distant murmurings, 
Ant’ songs the dizzy ripple sings— 
I cannot stay in town; 
I hear the woods a-callin’ me; 
I hear the dronin’ bumble-bee 
An’ cardinals in every tree 
Just showerin’ musi: down. 


So hi, Bill, hello, Bill, 
pack your kit an’ go, Bill, 
Out around the briery clearin’ where the rabbits play; 
Come on, an’ hear the frogs a-fillin’ 
All the marshes with their shrillin’ , 


Come an’ hear the things I'm hearin’, hearin’ all the day. 


O Billy, I’m a-feelin’ things, 
It's just the gladness Nature brings, 
My heart is just like fiddle-strings, 
My feet are light as down; 
If only I could float away, 
Just get up in the clouds an’ stay,— 
I’m goin’ woodsin’ anyway, 
I’m gettin’ out o' town. 


So hi, Bill, hello, Bill, 
Come on along an’ go, Bill, 
Let’ s go out into God’ s own woods, lp be happy there; 
For sure, these blossomy woods is heaven, 
Think of all the joy they’ re givin’ — 
Let's just be happy ’ cause we' re lioin’—an’ , Billy, 
that is prayer. 
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Winter’s reign in the Northern country is a rather 
quiet one, for the snow acts as a muffler and “all the 
batteries of sound are spiked.” But there is a virility and 
robustness in such sounds as do come to us. The winter 
birds are a hardy lot and there is independence and self- 
reliance in their calls. The “blue jay’s clarion note is a 
challenge to the cold and the crows, that disdain to seek 
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Arthur F. Rice 


Secretary of the Camp Fire Club of America 


matin hymn of the songsters; when the others are silent 
at noon-day we may still hear their soft cluck; and at 
eventide, from the tops of the tall maples, with heads 
uplifted and thoughts above this dul! earth, they pour 
out their song of thanksgiving. From the cool recesses of 
the forest, where he loves to sing, issues the wondrous 
melody of the hermit thrush, as sweet a sound as ever fell 








ear.” 
I: the pursuit and capture of game and fish were the 
accessories and accompaniments of 
these sports that most appeal to men. 
wholesome fatigue, the 
cracking camp - fire, 
taken blind - folded 
and with cotton in his 
that mummified condition 
merely for the pleasure of 
door trip would be unsatis- 
fying and incomplete; 
still be of wonderful inter- 
est and profit. 
few channels through which 
more varied and sustained 
more captivating study than 
that of the sounds that may 
spring, to the roar of the 
bull moose under the Octo- 














on mortal ear, and after 
each spring shower the 
jubilant cat bird — the 


mockingbird of the North— 
relieves his soul of its bur- 
den of song. That prophet 
of rain, the cuckoo, utters 
his soft yet penetrating 
croak, the boom of _ the 
night-hawk is heard in the 
land, and rippling over. the 
fields comes the long rhyth- 





mical call of the yellow 

{4 hammer. At dusk the 
\é whip-poor-wills take 
up their part in the 

feathered _— orchestra 

and occasionally far 

into the night the 


white - throated spar- 
row—“ sweet Canada” they 
call him in the North, 
sleepily repeats his. charm- 
ing daylight song. 


ISTANCE softens harsh 
sounds into harmony 
and the barking of dogs, the 
clang of cow-bells or even 
the strident clash of ma- 
chinery, if remote enough, 
may be music to the ear. 
Even the cricket chirp in 
harmony and what would 
otherwise be a mere blur of 
sound becomes a rhythmical 
ticking that soothes rather 
than disturbs. 
There is often a marked 
. succession of similar sounds, 











one fading into the other as 





“ Sugar is not so sweet to the palate as sound to a healthy 
only objects that lure men to the woods and waters 
there would be comparatively few devotees of the 
gun and rod. Consciously or unconsciously, it is the 

young or old; the wild and (————— 

beautiful scenery, the bird 

and animal life, the ef 

. e 

and the joy of com- | 

radeship. Who NI 

would care to be 

ears to the Rocky Moun- 

tains or the wilds of Canada 

and to be brought back in 

securing game trophies or 

big fish? Measured by 

such results alone an out- 

whereas an excursion afield 

without these tangible evi- 

dences of success might 

For those whose faculties 

are alive to what is going 

on about them, there are 

pleasure may be found than 

the sense of hearing. It is 

difficult to conceive of a 

ve heard in the fields and 

forests, from the faint peep 

of the little hyla in the 

ber moon. Surely the out- 

of-door man need never suffer from lack of absorbing 
occupation if he he— 


“To nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear, 
Of bird and beast, have meaning clear.” 


To hear, to locate and to identify a new sound may 
perhaps give the nature-lover as much satisfaction as the 
astronomer would experience in discovering and charting 
a new planet. To any unfamiliar call or cry, he becomes 
immediately alert and spares no pains to trace and classify 
it. Once he gets started on this game of hear-and-seek, 
there is no end to the fun of playing it or the satisfaction 
of winning it. The ear becomes trained by use and it 
is astonishing how he who learns to listen well may sharpen 
his sense of hearing and make it contribute beyond ail 
expectations to his enjoyment. 


~ OMETIMES the pursuit of an unfamiliar sound leads 
\J to ludicrous results. I recall having heard once 
upon a time in the North woods, a queer, thumping noise 
which I thought might possibly be made by a bear knock- 
ing down a stump for the ants and grubs therein; but, 
after a very cautious approach, I discovered that I had 
been stalking a hydraulic ram, that pumped spring-water 
to a little hotel a mile away. As there was a close season 
on rams of that species, I took no trophy home that day. 
Incidentally, the cry of the bear is a peculiar one, not 
often heard or easily forgotten. I once heard this strange 
sound at night on Ampersand Mountain, in the Adiron- 
dacks, but neither the guide nor myself knew what it was. 
It haunted me for a year or two until I heard it again 


at a Sportsman’s Show at the Madison Square Garden in: 


New York City; and discovered that a black bear was the 
author of it. 

In a burnt timber country, where a lot of dead trees 
are standing, one is apt to hear weird sounds, especially 
when the wind blows, as the dry limbs and trunks rubbing 
together make strange noises as of bass viols out of tune; 
a creaking and groaning as of souls in torment. Such is 
no place for a superstitious person to spend the night, 
especially if a few screech owls join in the concert. 
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the luxury of a warmer climate, change their voices no 
more than they change their coats under the Northern 
skies. Who that was country-born can forget those spir- 
ited winter sounds—the merry jingle of sleigh-bells and 
the creak of polished runners on the dry snow; the tune of 
the flails on the threshing floor; the ring of the woodsman’s 
ax in the forest or the bell-like music of the hounds as 
they followed that wild and graceful courser, the red fox. 
What mattered the cold, even though the trees, “keyed up 
by the frost” snapped and crackled in the winter air and 
the wind whistling through the hemlocks sifted the snow 
into our faces! Aye, and what mattered it if we were 
far from civilization and, gathered about the glowing 
camp-fire, heard the coyote yapping in the surrounding 
gloom or the lean timber wolves howling in the frozen 
forest! Who could spare from his memory these thrilling 
sounds and the associations which they recall? 

With the advent of spring all nature becomes vocal. 
Up from the marshes and lowlands comes the cricket- 
like call of the hyla, a plaintive yet soothing sound and 
one that stirs us unaccountably, reviving in our brain 
recollections of other spring days, when the world and we 
were a little younger. 


LMOST before the grip of winter has relaxed, when 
the snow-drifts still linger in the woods along the 
north sides of the walls and fences and every hollow in 
the meadows is a little grassy lake, there comes a sound 
which makes us stop and listen and thrills us with a glad 
surprise. It is the voice of the blue bird, the pioneer of 
the returning songsters. How we welcome him, the pretty 
wanderer, “shifting his light load of song from post to 
post along the cheerless fence.” Others may sing more 
sweetly or wear more splendid clothes, but he comes first 
and gets into our hearts before his tardy followers arrive. 
If he were, as perhaps he is, a messenger from God and 
took his azure tint from the infinite blue through which 
he came, he could not be more gladly received or bring 
us a purer pleasure. 
Soon our ears are greeted with the full chorus of bird 
vuices. The robins seem to take the leading part in the 


«i Hi 

the season advances. After 
the peep of the hyla comes the trump of the bull frog and 
later on, the trill of the summer toad. If our hearing 
were sufficiently acute, perhaps we might hear the lisp of 
the pollywog, first of them all. The z-z-zing of the locust, 
with its crescendo and diminuendo, precedes the din of 
the August piper, while that, in turn, is followed by the 
rasp of the katydid. 

“In the grass sweet. voices talk” and the keen and 
healthy ear may, if close enough to the ground, distinguish 
sounds inaudible to people standing erect:—a faint buzz- 
ing and humming of tiny insect wings, or perhaps a gentle 
rattle of armor as the mailed bugs make their way through 
the weeds and grasses that are to them a mighty forest. 
Beyond the power of our dull sense to register them are 
undoubtedly other sounds that we never hear—the clash 
of insect battles, the calls and songs of minute creatures 
whose bodies are scarcely visible to the naked eye. Per- 
haps science will some day give us an instrument delicate 
enough to reproduce and intensify these lilliputian sounds 
and thus open up a new and charming field of study. 


Most summer sounds are soft and subdued. The dense 
foliage at that season deadens and tones down the mur- 
mur of winds and waters; the birds, too, are less vociferous 
and ali nature seems inclined to be indolent, and drowsy. 
The quiet may be occasionally broken by the muffled thun- 
der of wheels on the wooden bridges, the rumble of a flock 
of sheep stampeded in the dry pasture, or the distant hum 
of a mowing machine, now borne strong and clear on the 
breath of the breeze, now dying away as if it had gone 
down into a valley or behind a hill. In the edge of the 
woods a young crow may be taking his first lessons in 
articulation, or perhaps in the top of some tall tree the 
veery sings his soft summer song, which has a sort of spiral 
cadence and is as sweet as if bored in sandal wood with a 
golden gimlet; but most of the birds are voiceless. There 
is fullness of life everywhere but next to the silence of mid- 
winter the late summer days are the quietest of the year. 

With the coming of the early frosts there is another 
period of bustle and animation. The birds congre- 
gate and gossip concerning the long voyage they are about 

(Concluded on page 25) 















More than a half a mile away was his small boat. 


IGER CREEK is just this side of Eagle Hum- 

mock, a hillock grown to myrtles that rises out 

of the salt marsh on the western edge of Bull’s 

Bay. It was down Tiger Creek, past Eagle Hum- 
mock, and so out into the wide bay itself that Steve Cable 
rowed that morning in late September. It was the time 
of year, and the late afternoon was the time of day, and 
the high flood was the time of tide to catch the fine 
school bass that came from the sea to the White Banks, 
near the middle of the bay, to feed. Few fishermen 
could catch these bass; but few had Steve’s intelligence 
and perseverance. His quiet, unassuming, deliberate ways 
misled some people, who did not credit him with the skill 
and courage and quick resourcefulness that he really 
possessed. 

A half-hour after leaving the fringe of the marshes, the 
bronzed man in the rowboat had drawn close to that 
strange and almost weird formation known as the White 
Banks. These were small hillocks of shell that the ebb- 
tide uncovered. They stood in the bay hardly half a 
mile from where its wide waters gathered into the rip of 
the wild inlet that, even in calm days, went ramping 
seaward. The banks formed a little outpost, a curious 
station in No Man’s Sea. For that part of the bay was 
excessively dangerous. At the tip of Sandy Point, which 
formed the eastern breakwater of. the inlet, a lawyer 
from Charleston named Deas had been drowned. Most 
people believed that a shark had taken him. Just behind 
the elbow of Sandy Point, John Egan, a young yachtman 
from the city, had. been taken by a huge white shark 
while swimming at sundown one evening from his own 
yacht to a second boat on which his camping party ate 
their meals. In the wide creek just behind Bull’s Island, 
which was the western barrier of the bay, Captain Ben 
Fritz, an old sailor of the Inside Passage, had been 
attacked one day while he was bathing in quiet water 





near his own an- 
chored sloop, and he 
had been so injured 
by the tiger that he 
was with difficulty 
kept alive to reach 
the hospital in the 
city. 
HESE happenings, and the 
extreme caution that a con- 
sideration of them compelled 
could but be in Steve Cable’s 
mind. Indeed, looking over the 
dull waters of the bay that swept stead- 
ily seaward under the cloudy sky, he 
saw at least two powerful sharks circling 
within two hundred yards of his land- 
ing-place. The tide would soon be low; 
and Steve knew that the marauding 
creatures would haunt the nearby waters in 
order to prey on the big schools of fish that 
would soon be coming in with the flood. Throw- 
ing out his claw-anchor on the hard wet shell, 
Cable stepped out of his boat. As he did so, 
he curiously sensed an atmosphere of lonely 
danger. But he dismissed the feeling. 

“Pshaw!” he said, “if I let my imagination 
work for me, Ill never see home again. I’m here 
to catch school bass, and they'll be coming in soon 

after the flood starts.” 

Until the flood came lipping warmly, freshly, 
breezily about the snowy banks, Steve Cable busied him- 
self with catching stonecrabs that had dug their strange 
tunnels far into the hard shell-formation. By thrusting 
his arm far into these deep holes, half-full of tepid water, 
and by grasping each crab in such a manner that his 
heavy claws were rendered helpless, he had caught six 
of the fine crustaceans. These in themselves would have 
been worth the long and perilous trip to the banks. 

While thus engaged in capturing these big crabs, Cable 
had left his boat at some distance. The tide fell lower 
than he had ever seen it go, and disclosing more stone- 
crab holes, lured him far down to the very western tip 
of the White Banks. It was after more than two hours’ 
work that, heavily laden with his spoils of war, he began 
his return to the seaward end of the low-lying island. 
At one point, at a gap in the ridge of beaten shells, he 
glanced casually westward. He was really looking to see 
how much sun-time he would have left for the remainder 
of the afternoon’s work. The sky was so still and so 
overcast that he did not want to delay too long his start 
for home; sometimes out of such a sky come squalls that 
no small boat can weather. As Steve Cable’s glance was 
levelled across the white serrated ridge of the bank, he 
suddenly stood stock still. His eyes distended curiously. 

“Why,” he exclaimed in surprise, and with something 

like a feeling of pleasure that he would not be any longer 
alone, “somebody else is coming. I'll have to give 
away my secret about catching these school bass. 
No; he’s not coming here. He’s going. No; I can’t 
really see anybody in the boat. It must have drifted 
in. Ill surely pick it up on the way home. . . It might 
be better for me to leave right now and see if some one 
has not come to grief. Drifting boats can tell strange 
tales.” 

Cable continued his walk, and it soon brought him to 
the high shoulders and the tiny beachline that ended the 
seaward extension of the White Banks. There he paused; 
but his stopping was one of suddenly shocked nerves. 
His boat was gone! 

Cable ran up on the highest shoulder of the bank, that 
afforded a wide view of the whole elevation and of the 
bay on all sides. More than a half-mile away, drifting 
slowly with the flood, was his small rowboat. 
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“Tt was my boat that I saw,” he said to himself; “I . 


ought to have known her, but I never thought,—. ‘How 
did she ever get away?” 

As if to answer his own question he ran down the 
white slope toward the place where he had anchored 


.his boat. The tide had risen so that it had covered the 


anchor. But by groping in the foamy warm water he 
found the iron claw. Lifting it up dripping he examined 
it carefully. 

“The wire,” he said, “the wire was rusted, and the 
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The Tiger of the 
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By Archibald Rutledge 
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Banks 


steady pull of the tide just worked the strands loose. The 
eye-hole was gone,” he continued, “and I just wired the 
shaft to the hawser. I thought it would be good 
for this season.” 

His talk ended abruptly as an object near the bank 
caught his eye. A monster white shark had sidled up 
close, and Steve felt that the huge creature saw him. 

“ Sixteen feet; six inches,” said the marooned man. . 
“T’ve seen that shark before,—when Jack Egan,—” 

But he said no more, for he was on the brink of a 
dreadful memory. 

Cable’s position could hardly have been more perilous. 
The incoming tide would cover the White Banks within 
an hour, and the depth of water over them at full flood 
would be more than seven feet. He could not stay there. 
He had no choice but to go. And if he must needs go, 
he had to choose a time and a direction. No time seemed 
Letter to Steve Cable than that very moment. There was 
no chance of any one’s coming near him. He would have 
to see the matter through alone. As to direction, he 
had small choice, if he remained reasonable. Both Bull’s 
Island and Sandy Point were far across a head tide, 
whose waters he could never successfully stem. He would 
have to take the course taken by his boat. He might be 
able to overhaul it, and thus reduce very materially the 
distance he would otherwise be obliged to swim. Deter- 
mining at once upon this course as the only one possibly 
open to him, Cable began to run easily down to the far 
western point of the shell island. He had made up his 
mind not to enter the water until he had put as much 
distance as he could between himself and the grim creature 
he had seen at the place where he had landed. 


EACHING the landward limit of the island, Cable 

stripped off the few light clothes that he had on and 
waded out. Not until he was about to launch forth into 
his stroke did he realize that he had brought the claw 
anchor with him, Mechanically he had rested it on the 
hard shell as he had undressed, and had then picked it up 
again. 

“T can’t swim with this thing,” he now said, about 
to toss it back on the bank. “I can get it again, when 
I come back,—if. . . But 
wait,” he added, “it will make 
swimming pretty difficult, but 
what if I should need a weapon? 
I must take it,” he con- 
cluded with decision. 

Returning quickly to 
the bank he stripped his 
belt out of his trousers 
and strapped the anchor 
to his back. It was a 













“ Guess what I saw!” 
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most awkward and unwieldy burden but it was 
not very heavy—and it might prove an invaluable 
weapon. : 

Steve Cable in the water was almost as much 
at home as he was on the land. He was a care- 
ful, strong, certain swimmer rather than a brilliant 
one.» Now as he was leaving the hateful White 
Banks he rolled into a long, easy crawl that he 
could continue for a couple of miles without a 
break. It was not the distance that mat- 
tered. . He headed straight for the distant “s 
speck on the bay that he knew was his drifting 
boat. 

‘The swimmer knew enough of sharks and their 
ways to realize that he would probably know some 
time ahead if an attack was coming. A shark, 
especially a white shark, which is most dangerous, 
works customarily near the surface; and his high 
gray fin and the wave he carries give to the know- 
ing warning. But what such a warning might avail 
Cable in his present situation not even he, a 
veteran of the winds and tides and all the forms 
of danger that their coming brings, might tell. 

The distance from the White Banks widened to 
a quarter of a mile. A little offshore breeze was holding 
up his boat, so that he could see that he was gaining 
perceptibly on it. It was now not a half-mile from him. 
He was still fresh, but the anchor was beginning to chafe 
him cruelly, 

“T’ve got a mind to let this thing go,” he said to 
himself; “I believe that I have left that old boy back 
yonder near the inlet. «I could make almost twice the time 
without this anchor. . . How can a man sail when he 
is anchored? ” 

Yet, though his body cried out for relief, something in 
his heart told him to endure the bitterness of the struggle. 

“A while longer, then,” he said in answer to the silent 
voice that was so surely warning him, “but not all 
the way—not all the way.” 


HE sun was now almost down; but ere it entered the 

darksome realm behind the black wall of the coast- 
line pines, it shot a far-piercing glance across the wide 
waters of the bay. These rays gleamed on the tawny 
waters. They lighted up the rocking frail boat that drifted 
idly. They shone with something like pathos on the form 
of the powerful swimmer, fighting his way along. And 
they glinted with sinister import on the tall dorsal fin of a 
great shark that, like a hound on a hot trail, was follow- 
ing the lone swimmer. Many a time it circled, as if 
baffled; but each time it took up the pursuit anew. It 
swam like a shark that had tasted human blood before. 
In its swimming, in its cool maneuvers, there were craft, 
experienced skill, and an uncanny intelligence. . . It 
swam like a shark that had made this same kind of pur- 
suit before, and had ended it bloodily. Down sank 
the sun. One farewell ray touched the drifting boat; it 
also gleamed on the circling monster; but it dwelt longest 
on the strong swimmer. He watched the sun softly burn 
off the tops of the purple pines. It rested him to think of 
the pines and the sunset while he was struggling—and 
struggling now wellnigh in agony. 

“TI can’t make it,’ Steve Cable said almost gaspingly, 
for the waves were now rolling high in the bay. “Shark 
or no shark, this anchor is going to drown me. [I'll have 
to let it go. My boat’s only a hundred yards off 
now. I'll have to risk it.” 

But the warning voice in his heart told him to turn 
in the water and to look. Skillfully he turned, at the same 
time loosening his belt. He had the claw anchor in his 
hand, and his grip on it was actually relaxing softly to 
permit it to slide to the bottom of the bay, when that 
same grip suddenly tightened until the hand was almost 





O one ever knew what The Bug and The Pirate 
would do next, therefore St. Jo’s watched ex- 
pectantly, a grin ready and hope in every heart 
that the individual hoper might not find himself 


suddenty flooded in limelight. The Bug and The Pirate 
played no favorites; anything and anyone was their fair 
game and, if they suffered occasionally, it only made them 
the keener to come back with some more hilarious outrage. 

It had been The Bug who had buttered the football 
prior to the game between the Fifth and Sixth forms; it 
had been The Pirate who had anointed the hands of his 
fellows on the Fifth’s eleven with wax and emery. ‘The 
Pirate had achieved fame—and a dishonorable discharge 
from the dramatic club—by suddenly switching his in- 
terpretation of Lady Teazle into broad burlesque; The 
Bug had evened the score by pouring half a barrel of 
liquid soap into the rowing tank, whereupon the crew 
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An instant before the 

monster struck, the 

swimmer was poised 
for his blow 


white and until the good 
muscles on the brown arm 
were hard and corded. 

“God help me now!” said the man. “I have done my 
best so far. See me through this fight. He’s after 
me,” he added; “and it’s the same shark I left at the 
Banks. I would know him in a hundred. I call him 
Jack Egan’s shark. Well, poor Jack gave him noth- 
ing but himself. I’m going to salute him. . 
My God!” he gasped, as the huge harrier came high 
out of the water in a rounding maneuver, “what a 
monster!” 


ND now in grim silence Cable awaited the encounter. 

Yet he was not, he could not be, still. He kept swim- 
ming softly toward his boat that was not a hundred yards 
off. Only three hundred feet between life and horrible death! 
But Cable would not think of anything but life. Swimming 
with one hand, lying on his side, gripping the anchor 
with his other hand—so he was making his fight. But 
a big shark, though he may Tose time in circling at a 
distance, closes with frightful suddenness. Cable knew 
this. He was ready for it. 

There are those who say that a tiger shark turns over 
to take its victim. It sometimes does. It appears to 
enjoy the sport of turning on its side and its back. But 
it can attack most savagely in a direct, head-on fashion. 
Many a time Cable had seen sharks thus take their prey. 
And he believed that the same kind of attack would be 
made on him. Moreover, he felt that the time had now 
come. The monster could no longer be evaded. 

Circling from the westward, the huge tiger came directly 
for the swimmer. The grim marauder bulked huge against 
the faded sunset. A wave rolled onward with him. His 
rounded body glistened and gleamed evilly. Its slaty 


was nearly smothered in the resultant suds. United, they 
had organized that famous society, Iota Tau Gamma, in- 
itiation to which was humiliatingly public and the initials 
of which stood for “ I’m the goat.” 

Yet The Pirate had been delivered into the tender care 
of the old school by a fond mamma who referred to him 
as “Georgie dear” and The Bug had been obliged to 
register as Cassius Caius House. 

“ Whereby and whereas,” declared The Pirate, one drizzly 
afternoon, “there is an over-abundant supply of nothing 
to do, I forthwith move we start something.” 

The Bug blinked but did not move from the pillows in 
which he was reading. He was temporarily at peace 
with almost everyone. Besides, he had just been released 
from Study, where he had copied two hundred lines of 
Virgil as a gentle reminder that the place for foot-long 
icicles during recitation hours was not down the back 






gray was the color of wet ashes. . . 
noted in that last wild moment. 


These things Cable 


HE instant before the monster struck, the swimmer, 

who was poised for his blow, swiftly evaded the path- 
way of the tiger, and at the same moment he brought the 
sharp claw anchor down with all the power of his 
strength and his anger and his sense of self-defence full 
on the head of the powerful harrier. The force of the 
blow almost stunned Cable. And it was with diffi- 
culty that he made his way painfully and slowly to his 
boat. He reached it. He pulled himself slowly in. He 
sank exhausted against the seat; and the gentle movement 
of tide and wind carried the boat with its burden slowly 
homeward. The great shark Cable saw no more. 

It was a week later that one of Steve Cable’s neighbors 
came over to tell him something. 

“Steve,” he said, “you know I was down at Sandy 
Foint last night. Guess what I saw? Why, man, I 
thought it was a whale. It must be a shark, though. It 
is drifted up on the front beach. It has two holes.in its 
head, just behind the eyes. . . Could that have been the 
one that followed you? 

“Yes, the same,” Steve Cable answered simply. “I 
must have hit him harder than I thought I could. How 
long was he?” 

“ About eighteen feet, I should say; perhaps twenty.” 

Steve Cable’s face looked bleak. 

“ Big enough to handle any man,” he said; “and of all 
men I:am the luckiest.” 

“Or the gamest,” his friend. added—which was nearer 
the real truth than Steve’s explanation of his escape. 
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of Tub Wilson’s sensitive neck. 

“The motion being enthusiastically seconded,” went on 
his. room-mate, “I therefore put the question. It is 
unanimously carried. The chair waits suggestions.” 

“Keep it up,” urged the hopeful: Bug; “maybe you'll 
talk yourself to death.” 

“T have to stay alive to care for thee, Oh Noble 
Roman!” 

“See here, Pi,” came the prompt reminder, “we're off 
that name stuff. Don’t forget the last time you got throw- 
ing rocks at a greenhouse.” 

“It was a low revenge,” grinned Cook. “We lost some 
good cheese and I only ate one piece of the blamed old 
soap. Anyone but you’d have had sense enough to have 
flavored it with glue. Can’t you think of something to 
do? I’m bored full of holes.” 

“Let’s scramble some eggs.” 








“ Where we goin’ to get the eggs?” 

“ Buy ’em.” 

“We're both broke.” 

“That’s so.” The Bug sighed as if it were a 
statement of fact rather than a chronic state that 
he admitted. 


HEY were thoughtful for a moment. Neither 
had been hungry before; now, because they found 
they had nothing to eat, they began to experience 
all the pangs of starvation. The Bug rose with grim 
determination. “Let there be eggs!” he proclaimed. 


“There won’t be unless you turn thief or hen, i 


stated The Pirate. “Talk of something pleasant like 
geometry or getting expelled.” 

“I don’t think I could really steal,” ‘sighed The 
Bug. 

“You never can tell till you try,” suggested his 
roommate. “I know one thing—I’d make a bum hen.” 

“ How little you know yourself!” he chuckled. 

“What's up, Bug?” He recognized that look and was 
instantly alert. 

“Shut up! I’m thinking.” 

“ It isn’t your brain; you hear the clock ticking.” 

“Um!” He walked once across the room, then whirled 
and rushed to the couch rearrange the pillows in a circular 
pile. “Get in there,” he commanded; “ get in there and 
cluck. We eat in twenty minutes.” 

The Pirate did not comprehend, yet, of all St. Jo’s, he 
alone could afford to obey unquestioningly. He was 
among the pillows even before his room-mate had darted 
through the door. He had been told to cluck, therefore 
he began to cluck, his face serious, his legs crossed, his 
clucking increasing in vigor as there came sudden roars 
of laughter from the room across the hall. 

“Will we do it!” he heard Tub Wilson shout. “ Will 
we? Watch us. Oh, what a lovely mess it'll make!” 

“Cluck! Cluck!” called The Pirate invitingly. 

Not only Tub, but half a dozen other members of the 
Fifth, appeared in the doorway. The Pirate caught their 
expressions. of joyout anticipation. He knew all were 
deep in his debt and he guessed The Bug had held out 
some glowing promise. But he knew The Bug. He 
clucked again 

“ She's a bloomin’ Plymouth Rock!” exclaimed Tub. “I 
know it by the spots on her beak. Here, chick, chick!” 

“It’s moulting,” declared Pink Bates. “Or, maybe, it’s 
only moths.” 

“Cluck!” came from the couch. 

The Bug held them back with outstretched arms. 
“Easy!” he cautioned. “ Personally I think he’s gone 
dotty but he said he could do it and I want to prove he’s 
a fat liar.” 

“Cluck! Cluck!” came the indignant challenge. 

“He said he could sit on a dozen eggs for fifteen 
minutes without breaking one. It cant be did.” 

“You bet it can’t!” agreed Tub, shaking with anticipa- 
tion over the wreckage The Bug had hinted at. 

“Produce the hen fruit,” ordered The Bug. “ Here, 
one at a time, now. Play fair! You own the eggs, Tubby, 
so you come first. Each put two in the nest; if one cracks 
—Oh, boy!” 

Wilson advanced. “Nice chickie!” he taunted, as he 
slid two eggs under the pillows. “ Be tender with Tubbie’s 
eggies.” 

“Cluck!” . 

The others formed in line. The Pirate arranged their 
offerings to suit his convenience and his dawning compre- 





“ She’s a bloomin’ Plymouth Rock!” exclaimed Tub. “Here chick, chick!” 







hension. An = > 
omelette was > 
not his idea of “<< 
a joke. 

** All set,” de- 
clared The Bug at last. “ No fair to 
make him move now. Who’s holdin’ 
the watch? ” 

“I am,” answered Pink. “One 
minute.” 

Tub edged nearer, both big hands 
ready for the call of five. The Bug 
sniffed suspiciously. He sniffed again. 
He bolted from the room. “Tub!° 
“Your gas stove! Your room’s afire.” 

With a shout, Tub dashed to the rescue. He 
saw a puff of smoke. “Get some water! Quick!” 

The rest rushed to his aid. As they passed him, The 
Bug coolly stepped back into his room and locked the door. 
“ Now,” he said, “ let’s eat.” 

“Cluckety-cluck!” gurgled the joyous hen. “ How’d 
you do it, Bugsie, old nut?” 

“Match, waste basket, a dash of brains,” he owned, 
modestly. “They live to learn, those fellows. Better 
barricade the door, though.” 


he yelled. 


UT, when equal boredom overcame them about three 

weeks later, and The Pirate’s suggestion that they 
celebrate the advent of spring by stuffing the furnace with 
discarded rubbers, had emptied the building on an un- 
spring-like night, the Head took it upon himself to chat 
with Nick Hemmingway, the leader of the Sixth “A 
joke’s a joke,” he said, with a frank smile, “but I have 
my own standard of humor.” 

“Certainly, “agreed the big fellow, “but that doesn’t 
mean I understand, sir.” 

“T'll be more explicit. I like that House-Cook combination. 
Both have great possibilities; both are full of originality.” 

“They’re all of that,” sighed Nick. 

“And more,’ agreed the Head. “Yet, I have a feeling that, 
should I attempt their suppression it would be breaking but- 
terflies on a wheel. They are only thoughtless. Do you im- 
agine the Sixth could make them think to some purpose? ” 

Nick gasped. To have The Pirate and The Bug 
officially delivered into his hands was like a rainbow after 
a storm. “ We'd like the chance to try,” he admitted. 

“You have it. But, youll have your hands full and I 

do not countenance hazing. Those two can be made to 
use their unquestioned ability for the good of St. Jo’s. 
It’s your work to blaze the trail for them. But don’t 
underestimate your task, Nick.” 
Nick was more pleased by the trust imposed than 
worried over the job set. 
He made up his mind that 
the best way to fight’ fire 
was with fire. The Bug and 
The Pirate, having been 
ordered confined within 
bounds for two weeks that 
visible and official justice 
might not be lacking, were 
conveniently at hand. He 
hooked them within twenty- 
four hours. 

“You two are live wires,” 
he confided, “and the Sixth 
is going to let you in on the 
best thing ever pulled here.” 

“Spill it,’ advised The 
Bug briefly. 

Hemmingway laid a con- 
fidential hand on his shoul- 
der. “It’s a parade,” he 
imparted, “a fancy dress 
parade to the Study this 
evening. Pink’s going to 
lead it with his drum; every- 
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one’s going to * 
doll up. Make 
your costumes 
screams. We're 
counting on 
you two for 
knock-outs.” 

“What's the 
idea?” queried The Pirate. “ Watcher celebratin’?” 

“Nothing. Starting a new custom—the Carnival of the 
Sixth.” 

“Then let ” he stopped. The Bug’s toe had landed 
on his shin. “’Er go,” he finished. “ We're with you.” 

“Thought we could count on you. Keep it dark and 
don’t leave your rooms until you hear Pink. Then come 
on the run. We've got to get started before the masters 
can stop the fun.” 

“Trust us,” agreed The Pirate, and walked on. “ What's 
the big idea, Bug?” he asked. 

“Dunno. Hemmingway isnt lowering his self-im- 
portance out of any tender affection for us.” 

“Goin’ to parade?” 

“You bet!” 


The Bug caught it, slammed it down 
completed before St. Jo 





URING supper the Sixth was surprisingly cordial. 

The Bug nodded encouragingly to Nick and was re- 
warded by a wink. Twenty minutes later the usual still- 
ness was broken by the unusual rattle of adrum. There was 
a yell, a rush of feet and the gladsome Sixth gathered be- 
fore the dormitory to await the appearance of the becos- 
tumed Bug and Pirate, who would look wonderously foolish 
when realizing they alone were all dressed up. “Give ’em 
a real laugh when they come,” ordered the grinning Nick. 
“That'll make ’em see what easy marks they are.” 

The Sixth crowded nearer the door. Most had suffered 
and were eager to repay. There was a moment’s silence. 
Then the door was thrown wide and a jeering, triumphant 
shout went up, only to die in a gasp. Out of the building 
marched twenty members of the Fifth, two abreast, their 
faces angelic, their arms full of the books they might 
study that evening. And, in the rear, stalked The Pirate 
and The Bug bearing a transparency which read, “ Don’t 
bait a trap with a cheese.” 

Hemmingway, his face white with anger, started for- 
ward but Graham caught his arm. “They outnumber us,” 
he warned; “trust The Pirate to arrange that.” 

While they hesitated, the silent Fifth marched through. 
Only The Bug’s eyes wavered. “Oh, hello, Nick!” he 
exclaimed. “ Awfully sorry to disappoint you, but the 
Fifth feels someone should uphold the dignity of St. Jo’s.” 

“Now you’ve done it!” groaned Graham. “ Nick, how 
could you!” 

“T don’t know,” he admitted disgustedly. “I thought 
they’d bite.” 

“They did. We’re all over teeth marks.” 

“Tl get ‘em yet,” he promised and stalked away, too 
sick to argue. 


UT, within two days, he began to have an impression 
that his usual good luck had deserted him. The Fifth 
was not in revolt; it merely ignored the existence of the 
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to Graham and the play was 
could begin to cheer 


Sixth. It took unto itself all the traditional privileges it 
should not have enjoyed for another year and refused to* 
argue or debate beyond stating it was too mature to 
listen to boys so young they could find pleasure in dress- 
ing up and so making themselves objects of ridicule. 
Hemmingway’s throne began to totter and the heirs ap- 
parent were The Pirate and The Bug who made life one 
long nightmare but did it so skillfully that he could not 
quite identify them as the causes of the disaster which 
overtook him, even on that occasion when he found a calf 
parked in his room and labeled “ Little Brother.” 

He thought matters over for a day, then went into the 
lion’s den. “See here,” he began abruptly, “this thing’s 
got to stop.” 

“What you ravin’ about now?” queried The Pirate 
mildly. 

“That calf an’ all that stuff.” 

The Bug drew a long breath. “ Honestly, Nick,” he 
said regretfully, “I don’t think we’ve the right to inter- 
fere with your selection of personal associates. I a 

“Oh, shut up!” yelled Hemmingway. “I want truce. 
I came here to talk sense.” 

“We'd rejoice to see you sensible, Hemmingway,” 
acknowledged The Pirate. “Honestly, having you start 
a zoo in your bed room was awfully humiliating to all us 
fellows who try to uphold the traditions of the school. 
But * 

“TI told you I wanted truce.” 

“Truce to what?” queried the bewildered Bug. “ No- 
body’s picking on you. You’ve got a guilty conscience 
for having tried to make us two look foolish. You didn’t 
an’ you couldn’t. We're not sore; we’ve nothing to be 
sore about. There’s no reason a fellow who'd keep a 
calf in his bed room should imagine every other chap 
was as simple. We don’t mind because you're foolish; 
we’re only sorry.” 

Hemmingway looked at them dazedly, then bolted. He 
saw his career at St. Jo’s in ruins about his ears. He 
began to doubt even the wisdom of the Head. He wished 
he’d never been born. “ And I guess,” chuckled The Bug, 
“ about now’s the time to give that poor simp a run for his 
money.” 








HE Pirate approved but they reckoned without con- 
sidering the one person at St. Jo’s who should never 
be overlooked. The Head had no desire to have a cocky 
Fifth set up a soviet government in order to save him 
any slight administrative labors. It was, of course, by 
mere chance, he happened upon The Bug and The Pirate 
one afternoon just prior to the Easter vacation. At 
the moment they were doing nothing more desperate than 
pegging tops on the walk before the Study. Yet this was 
a sacred privilege of the Sixth’s. The Head paused. “I 
thought you both were in the Fifth?” he said. 
“We are, sir.” 
“Does the Sixth permit you to assume its childish 
prerogatives?” 
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“It hasn’t told us not to,” retorted* The Bug with 

a grin. 

“Um! Rather thought you two had more originality. 
See I shall have to help you. Suppose you start a little 
custom of your own. Send into town and buy a pair 
of hoops and roll them on the walk here tomorrow after- 
noon.” 

“ But——” 

“I think you heard me, Georgie,” broke in the Head, 
then walked on. 

“And here,” groaned The Bug, “is where we get the 
laugh from the whole blamed school. Roll hoops! Oh, 
sufferin’ snakes, they’ll guy us to death!” 

“Don't you think he knows that,” snapped The Pirate 
“*Georgie’! Say, let’s chase him and beg off.” 

But the Head was adamant. ‘“ You’ve never done much 
for St. Jo's,” he stated. ‘“ You can at least entertain it. 
You roll, hoops until you can discover a better occupa- 
tion.” 

They did. It was worse than they had expected. And 
they had not lacked vision. They finished the term with 
heads down. They began the spring term in the same way. 
“This has got to quit,” declared The Bug; “we'll go out 
for the nine.” 

“He'll make us roll these blamed hoops ’round the 
bases,” protested The Pirate. “Wish I could go to an- 
other school or die or do somethin’.” 

“Play ball, then. That’s doin’ somethin’ for St. Jo’s.” 

“More apt to be doin’ something for Norton,” growled 
The Pirate. “Ill try anything once, though.” 


HE next afternoon they rolled their hated hoops 

diamondward. The Head, who loved baseball almost 
as much as he loved his: boys, heard the welcoming chorus 
as they approached and went to meet them. “If you’re 
really trying for the nine,” he said, “leave those things 
in your room to-morrow. We can’t have practise inter- 
rupted by your playfulness.” 

They looked at him with grateful eyes but did not dare 
to speak. They went out to field grounders as if their 
very lives depended on their success. “ Wish that pair 
had come out last year,’ said Mr. Updyke, the coach. 
“They look promising and seem in earnest.” 

“Imagine they are,” said the Head drily. 
afraid to work them.” 

The Bug and The Pirate worked. There was no ques- 
tion about that. Freed from the humiliating hoops, 
they were ready to try anything. And, more to 
their own surprise than to that of the school, they 
made the nine, The Pirate at short and The Bug 
at second. But they played 
like a pair of well-oiled ma- 
chines. Mr. Updyke had 
looked for brilliant plays 
from them. Their reputa- 
tions warranted it. But 
they clung to the obvious 
and expected. All they 
wanted was freedom from 
those hoops. 

They came down through 
the season with average 
records both at bat and in 
the field. Try as he would, 
Graham, the captain, could 
persuade neither to go near 
the coaching lines. They 
had had their fill at being 
gladsome at some one else’s 


“Don’t be 


The next afternoon they rolled 
their hated hoops diamondward 
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expense. All they wanted was peace and a world with- 

out hoops. 

Because the key of its infield played without inspira- 
tion, the nine was mechanical. It worried Updyke. He 
wanted to beat Norton and he knew the Norton nine 
was flashy and fast. He believed St. Jo’s would not 
crack under strain; he also believed it would not rise 
to emergency. And, as the day of the great game 
approached, he grew more and more disappointed. He 

talked it over with Hemmingway, but that worthy 
promptly refused all invitations to take a hand. Updyke, 
desperate, went to the source of all knowledge. The Head 
listened -in silence. 

The day of the Norton game came at last. St. Jo’s 
had come to look forward to it with dread. The Pirate 
and The Bug were so docile in the dressing room that the 
coach wanted to shake them. Both had forgotten how 
to smile. They found no cause to learn in those first four 
innings. Norton scored twice and St. Jo’s was helpless 
before such pitching. 


S the nine came in for the last half of the fifth, the 
Head strolled over to the bench and sat down be- 
tween The Bug and The Pirate. “ Beaten?” he asked. 

“Looks so,” confessed The Bug. 

The old brows went up. “ What’s the matter?” 

“Can’t hit their pitcher.” 

“You can’t, if you think you can’t.” 

“ Doin’ our best, sir.” 

“No, you’re not; you’ve quit under fire.” 

“That’s kinder hard, sir,” growled The Pirate. 

“Possibly it was meant to be, Cook. I haven’t much 
sympathy with quitters. What are you on the nine for?” 

“To play ball.” 

The Head looked at him keenly. ‘“ You’re doing it,” 
he stated, “with about as much enthusiasm as you roll 
a hoop. The trouble with you two is that you lack a sense 
of proportion. You rolled hoops for your own good; 
you’re supposed to be playing. ball for St. Jo’s.” 

“Don’t talk hoops!” groaned The Bug, “I dream of 
“em.” 

“ That’s because your sense of humor is out of propor- 
tion, too, House. You two can play a joke but you dont 
seem able to take one. Or, it may be,” he added thought- 
fully, “*my own sense of humor is faulty.” 

“Would you call being guyed by the whole school 
funny?” exploded The Pirate. 

“You found amusement in poor Hemmingway,” shot back 
the Head. “See here, I would have been justified in 
expelling you two a hundred times. I like you; I admire 
your originality. Instead of disciplining you by old 
methods, I’ve tried to give you a taste of your own medi- 
cine. It’s evidently made you sick. You’re the two I’m 
counting on for next year. You’re going to be of no use 
to me or to yourselves if you keep on in this way. I’m 
ready to sign a peace treaty.” 

“ We're sick, all right, all right,” acknowledged The Bug 
with a wry grin. ‘“ What do we do?” 

“Play the game.” 

“ How?” . 

The old man looked from one to the other. “ Why not,” 
he suggested, “play it as you think we three would play 
8 tha 

“You mean you’re with us?” gasped The Pirate. 

“ Aren’t you with me?” 

“You bet we are!” gulped The Bug. 

“ But we’re all for the school,” added the Head. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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started out for himself, 
probably the last thing you 
would have believed was_ that 
Abraham Lincoln had in him the 
making of a great man. The 
chances are that you would have 
looked at his clothes instead of his 
eyes, have judged by the kind of 
work he was doing instead of find- 
ing out what was going on in his 
mind. Certainly, if you had seen 
only the outside you would not 
have picked him out as a future 
leader of a great country. And 
yet, to the Boy Scout, with his 
trained appreciation of strength, 
vigor and suppleness, he would 
have been a remarkable figure. 
Lincoln was twenty-two years 
old, almost six feet four inches in 
height and weighed nearly 180 
pounds. There was not an ounce 
of extra flesh on his body, nothing 
but hard, sinewy muscle, and if he 
had gripped your hand you would 
have known that he could crush it 
if he would. Carrying his great 
frame erect, ke walked with long, 
elastic strides, arms swinging. 
When sitting he slouched—* sat on 
his shoulder blades,” people said; 
when talking he liked to lie at 
full length on the floor or ground. 
His face matched his body—a thin 
face, with high cheek bones, broad 
forehead and big nose. There was 
a curious drop at one side of his 
lower lip and a big wart on his 
right cheek. His eyes were gray 
and his hair heavy, coarse and 
black. His big body was clad in 
clothes so poor and ill-fitting that 
they attracted attention even in 
those pioneer days. Usually they 
were made of what was called 
jeans, a cotton mixture, roughly 
woven at home. His trousers were 
nearly always too short and his 
coat hitched up in the back. You 
see, if you were given to judging 
people by their clothes and their 
looks, the probability is that you 
would have passed by this future 
President of the United States. 
In spite of appearance, however, 


F you had seen him in the 
summer of 1831, when he 














from. the time that Abraham 





T was work with which all three 
| igtesne familiar, and soon they 
were busy getting out the timber. 
There were no lumber yards to 
draw upon in those days; but there 
was plenty of government land 
with timber for the asking. Going 
into the woods they built a camp 
and set about their task. The 
camp was near a settlement known 
as Sangamon town, and it was not 
many days before the inhabitants 
were telling one another that there 
was a big fellow down in the new 
camp who was a wonderful story 
teller. It soon became the habit 
at noon time and in the evening 
for all the men folks around to 
drift into Abraham’s camp _ to 
listen to him talk. Their. favorite 
seat was a long log, off which the 
men, convulsed with laughter, 
rolled so often that they soon had 
it polished. It was long known in 
Sangamon town as “ Abe’s log.” 

The boat was finished early in 
April and safely launched; but it 
did not get off without an excit- 
ing accident in which Lincoln’s 
coolness and courage in danger 
came out strongly. 

A log canoe or dugout had been 
made for use with the flat boat 
and two of the men who had been 
helping the party attempted to 
launch it. The river was high, 
overflowing its banks, and they 
were careless. Hardly was the 
dugout in the water before over 
it went, throwing them into the 
cold, rushing water. They were 
swept rapidly away by the swift 
current but finally succeeded in 
reaching the branches of a half- 
submerged tree in mid-stream. 

How to rescue the two men, 
perched up above the roaring river, 
was a problem. Lincoln took the 
matter promptly in hand. Seizing 
the heavy ropes on the flat boat, he 
called on the whole party to help 
attach them to a big log, and shove 
it into the stream. A daring fel- 
low was selected to guide it to the 
tree in which the men_ were 
perched. He did so, but, excited 
with his success, sprang up too 
quickly and was thrown into the 
water, losing the log and only 
barely reaching the tree, to which 

















Lincoln began to work on his own 
account, it was on the educated 
people, the big men of the community that he made the 
deepest impression. He amazed them by his knowledge, 
his thoughtfulness, his clear and forceful expression of 
ideas. They were surprised at his interest in the affairs 
of the countryside and his sensible way of looking at them. 
Almost at once he interested himself in a local public 
question. 


INCOLN had seen, as soon as he arrived in Macon 

county, that the great need of the settlers was better 
transportation—some way to get easily to the big markets 
of the world with their produce. Now, close to his new 
home was a river, the Sangamon, which about 150 miles 
to the west joined the Illinois river, some 70 miles from 
where it flowed into the Mississippi. But it was such a 
lawless, zigzag stream and so blocked by drift wood and 
snags that it had never been considered navigable. Lincoln 
worked near this river for several months after he arrived 
in Illinois and, trained as he was to watch and think about 
his surroundings, studied its ways until he made up his 
mind it could be opened and that to do this was the 
first business of the settler. 

One day as he, his cousin John Hanks and his step- 
brother, John Johnston, were at work with others in the 
fields, a candidate for office stopped to talk to them. He 
talked on the very subject Lincoln had been thinking 
about,—the navigation of the Sangamon. When he had 
finished, John Hanks declared loudly that Lincoln could 
make a better speech than that. “Let him do it,” the 
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boys shouted. It must have been a surprise to them when, 
without hesitation, Abraham bounded to his feet and made 
a speech which the candidate himself admitted to be better 
than his. He knew enough of speechmaking to under- 
stand that was not the first time the big rail splitter had 
talked on his feet. 

“Where did you learn that,” he asked him. Abraham 
told him modestly enough how he had read and tried to 
make all he read clear to himself and others by speaking 
when he could find listeners. “Go on,” the man told 
him, “ you'll make a mark some day.” 

It was the Sangamon river that gave him his first chance 
and soon after it gave him a second when he and his half- 
brother and his cousin were hired to pilot a flat boat with 
a load of produce from near Springfield to New Orleans. 
It was a chance to prove that he was right in the things 
that he had been saying about the navigation of the river. 

Early in 1831 the three young men went to Springfield 
where they were to meet their employer. But they found 
he had not kept his agreement to have a boat ready and 
loaded for them, and that if they were to make the trip, 
they must build the boat themselves. 


now three half-frozen, frightened 
men were clinging. 

A second log was secured and the manoeuvre repeated, 
but Lincoln directed the life log this time. He was able 
to bring it so near the tree that he could throw a line 
about the trunk and hold it secure until the prisoners had 
climbed down and seated themselves. Then, freeing his 
craft, he ordered it pulled slowly to shore. 

By this time the whole countryside was on the banks 
watching the rescue, and when a short time afterwards 
Lincoln and his friends floated away from Sangamon 
town, he went with a reputation not only as the best story 
teller that had ever been in those parts but as a fearless 
and resourceful hero. 

Thirty miles or so down the river, the flat boat and its 
crew met with a second mishap in which Lincoln was again 
the central figure. In an attempt to go over a mill dam 
at the town of New Salem the boat hung—bow in air. The 
boxes and hogsheads began settling into the stern and 
water flowed in. It looked like a shipwreck and the whole 
neighborhood gathered to shout directions and warnings. 
Lincoln paid little attention to his audience, but quickly 
began unloading and shifting cargo. Part of it was sent 
ashore in the dugout, and the rest was carried and piled 
forward until gradually the weight began to raise the 
stern. When the angle was changed, he bored a hole in 
the bottom-of the boat, letting out the water which had 
run in and was soon able to push the craft over. “A 
mighty smart chap,” declared the people in New Salem, 
who had been watching operations. 

From the Sangamon they floated into the Illinois river 
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and from the Illinois into the Mississippi and on down to 
New Orleans. Although Lincoln had made the trip .at 
least twice before he was now much better prepared to 
benefit by what he saw and heard. The month he spent 
in New Orleans was one of the richest so far in his life. 
In 1881 the city was filled with people from all parts of 
the world, but particularly from France and Spain. There 
were many Creoles and Indians. Besides, there was a com- 
munity of adventurers, pirates and: filibusters, fresh from 
wild and often wicked adventures and preparing for new 
ones. Along with these were hundreds of rivermen from 
the full length of the Mississippi. It was said that one 
could walk a mile in those days over the tops of the 
flat boats tied up along the wharves in New Orleans. 
Lincoln lived among these rough men, heard their tales 
and learned their ways. , 

Nothing in the brilliant life of the city interested him 
so much as the slave market. It was the first time he 
had seen men and women put upon the auction block 
as he had been accustomed to seeing horses and cows 
and hogs. The separation of mothers and children, hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters filled him with angry 
amazement. From the time that he was seven years old 
he had lived in free states. Slavery was only a name 
to him. He had been taught by his father and many of 
his friends to regard it as wrong, but he had all his life 
heard men for whom he felt respect, uphold it as a neces- 
sary institution. What he saw in the slave market, the 
most terrible and inhuman part of slavery—but a. neces- 
sary part if men and women were to be considered as 
property which could be bought and sold—filled his mind. 
He could not think or talk about anything else. “If ever 
I get a chance to hit ‘that thing,” he told his cousin, “ Pil 
hit it hard.” 


FTER the month in New Orleans, the travelers came 
back by steamer to Illinois. Their employer, a ven- 
turesome, boastful trader, who was looking for a chance 
to establish himself permanently in Illinois, had 
decided to open a store in New Salem. He had been 
so pleased with what he had seen of Lincoln that 
he asked him to take charge of this store; 
and so, in the summer of 1832, Lincoln re- 
turned to the town where more than one citi- 
zen recognized him as the resourceful and 
cool fellow who, a few months before, had 
saved a flat- boat and its cargo from sink- 
ing in the Sangamon. 

But New Salem quickly discovered that 
Lincoln was as able in many other ways 
as he had been in saving his boat. He sur- 
prised them both by the variety of things 
he could do and by the kindliness and zest 
with which he did them. Just after his 
arrival an election was held in the town 
and the clerk in charge—the schoolmaster, 
Mentor Graham, needed an_ assistant. 
When anything unusual was going on, 
particularly anything that brought men 
together, Lincoln was sure to be on hand. 
Mentor Graham seeing him in the crowd, 
asked him if he could write. “I can make 
a few rabbit tracks,” he answered. It 
would not have been surprising. if Graham 
had been a little doubtful about his 
capacity, but he tried him out, and im- 
mediately saw that here, in spite of his 
queer looks, was a young man who knew 
his business. He made the entries cor- 
rectly and promptly and asked such in- 
telligent questions and made such intel- 
ligent comments that the schoolmaster 
was greatly taken with him. When things 
were a little dull he enlivened the crowd 
by telling stories. Before night, all New 
Salem was telling about the stranger who 
had dropped in, made such a good clerk 
and illustrated his talk by the most amus- 
ing and striking stories that they had 
heard in many a day. 

By the time the store was open he had 
won the good will and respect of the best 
people in New Salem; soon after he won 
over the roughest part of the community, 
a wild and lawless gang known as the 
Clary Grove Boys—a name given them! 
from their meeting place in a grove near 
the town. One of the ambitions of this 
gang was to include in its membership the 
strongest wrestlers and fiercest fighters in 
the country. Their champion at this time 
was Jack Armstrong whom they boldly de- 
clared to be as strong as an ox and able 
to lick anybody alive. 

Lincoln’s employer hearing these boasts 
and proud of his clerk’s strength and 
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skill, retorted that Lincoln could lift more, run faster, 
jump higher, wrestle better than any man in Sangamon 
county. Of course, the Clary Grove Boys would not let 
that pass, and they ordered Armstrong “to throw Lin- 
coln.” Abraham did not like these wrestling matches. 
There was too much “ wooing and pulling” about them he 
said. But it was an open challenge with the promise of 
fair play, so he consented. There was great excitement 
over the match, the community generally expecting Arm- 
strong to make short work of the new man. But almost 
at once everybody saw that the champion had met his 
match. He could not throw Lincoln. Realizing this, after 


.a long struggle, he tried a “ foul.” 


INCOLN had wrestled in good humor to this point, 

but when he realized what Armstrong was doing he 
was furious. Seizing him by the throat he held him at 
arm’s length, shaking him as a dog might a rat. The gang, 
seeing their champion in this inglorious predicament, 
rushed to his assistance. For a few minutes it looked as 
if Lincoln would be downed by numbers but he held them 
off until, amazed at his strength and skill, they fell back 
in admiration, and Armstrong, ashamed of his trickery, 
loudly declared that Lincoln was the best man that had 
ever broken into camp. 

Lincoln’s place was now secure with the young of the 
country side. He was their chosen umpire in all their 
sports and they heeded his warnings and took his advice 
when nobody else could influence them. When fall came 
and the regular muster of the militia for the drilling re- 
quired by law was made, it was the young men that chose 
Lincoln for captain, just as their elders chose him for 
clerk of elections and referee in town matters. 

This popularity with all classes encouraged Lincoln to 
think that his ambition to take an active part in public 
affairs might not be hopeless, after all. Dare he offer 
himself as a candidate for office? By this time he had 
become so intimate with Mentor Graham, the schoolmaster, 
that he told him of his ambition. The schoolmaster un- 
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He now had a business—a business he liked 


derstood, as Lincoln did not, that, intelligent and thought- 
ful as he was, his lack of systematic schooling would be a 
serious handicap to him, if he went into public life. “ For 
one thing you must learn not only to speak well and 
fluently but speak correctly,” he told him. “ That is, you 
must know more than you do about fhe science of gram- 
mar.” 

“T can learn it, can’t 1?” said Lincoln. 

“Yes,” said the schoolmaster, “and I will help you.” 

So far as Abraham could find out, there was at that 
time but one grammar to be borrowed in the whole country- 
side, and that was some miles away. He did not wait, 
but started at once for the book; and for weeks after 
that he could be seen in every spare hour, working over 
the principles and trying to apply them. He did a good 
piece of work. There were only two slips which Lincoln 
in later life was wont to make and these many educated 
people make. One was to, split his infinitives, and the 
other was an incorrect use of “shall” and “ will.” 


UT he learned something by this mastery of grammar 
which he seems not to have fully realized before, and 
that is that men arrange their knowledge of each par- 
ticular subject which they conquer into what is called a 
science, and that in order to get a solid basis for work 
in the world it is necessary to master the outlines at least 
of the essential sciences, that these are the tools of an 
education and that it is through the schools that men 
have agreed to teach the elements of the necessary sciences. 
Lincoln saw that heretofore he had been reading and study- 
ing without plan and although he had mastered the founda- 
tions of’ education by teaching himself to think out and 
express problems clearly, he had little systematic knowledge. 
“Tf that’s a science,” he said when he had finished 
with grammar, “I guess I’ll try another.” 

While he was working on his grammar he decided to 
prepare an address to the people of the district, announc- 
ing himself as a candidate for the state legislature. You 
see, he did not intend to lose any time in letting people 

know what his ambitions were. He did not in- 

tend that the lack of money or the lack of 

schooling or the lack of clothes should stand in 

his way. He went straight after the thing that 
he wanted, and in March, 1832, only one 
year after he came into the state, and 
when he was only 23 years old, he put out 
his announcement; but hardly was his bid 
for votes. out before his and everybody’s 
mind was turned from politics to war—an 
Indian war. 


One morning in April, a rider dashed 
through the streets of New Salem, scat- 
tering handbills signed by the Governor, 
calling for volunteers to repel an invasion 
by the Sac Indians, led by a chief whose 
name was familiar to every Illinois settler, 
Black Hawk. The Sacs had once owned 
the northern portion of Illinois but in 1804 
had sold it to the United States and moved 
west of the Mississippi, with the under- 
standing that they could hunt and plant 
corn in Illinois until it was settled: The 
whites had not kept faith with the Indians, 
squatters in large numbers taking posses- 
sion of land still unsurveyed. The Indians 
had resisted and there had been much bit- 
terness and violence from both White and 
Red. Finally, in the spring of 1832, Black 
Hawk decided to invade the state. He had 
been persuaded by agitators that if he 
would attack, other Indian tribes would 
join him and that the British would send 

‘him powder and rifles; there was no chance 
of either of these things happening. 


As soon as Black Hawk and his braves 
appeared along the Rock River, the Gov- 
ernor called for volunteers from the state 
to help the soldiers of the regular army 
stationed at Fort Armstrong (Rock Island 
in the Mississippi) to drive him back. 
There were few slackers among the younger 
men when this call came to New Salem, 
one of the first to enlist being Lincoln. 
Each company elected its own captain, and 
to Lincoln’s great surprise and delight, he 
was elected. He often said, in talking 
about his life, that nothing that had ever 
happened to him pleased him more than 
this honor. 


NDOUBTEDLY it was because of the 

liking that the men had for him that 

they chose him, for no man in New Salem 

could be found who knew less about mili- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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APTAIN 
ADDINSEL, 

his shoulders 
hunched pro- 
tectingly to his ears, 
stood in the break of 
the Beresford’s poop, 
holding the rail to 
preserve his balance. 
He did not like the 
look or sound of the 
weather. Beneath 
his feet like a 
frightened colt, the 
brig was kicking and 
plunging under a 
reefed foretopsail 
and close reefed 
spanker. A gale was 





blowing abaft her 
beam. 

Eight bells rang 
out, and in response 
to its shrill challenge 
came _ Lieutenant 
Taylor to relieve his 
superior for the 
morning watch. 

“You'll have to 


keep a steady eye on 
her,” shouted Addin- 
sel, straining his 
voice in an effort to 
drown the wind’s 
noise. “She’s steer- 
ing hard and you 
can't see a fathom in 
front of you. Better 
call me, if anything 
changes,” he added, 
starting to go below. 

“Very good, sir.” 

Half way to the 
hatches, Captain Ad- 
dinsel suddenly paused. Then turnixg on his heel, 
he retraced his steps toward the wheel. It had 
abruptly occurred to him that perhaps two raw 
scouts were not exactly dependable helmsmen of 
a ship that might shortly have to fight for her 
life. Unnoticed he stood and watched them for a second. 
Intent and grave Jim Meade and Terry Maloney were 
holding the spokes. With a satisfied tilt of the head, the 
Captain departed below. 


OR a long time Captain Addinsel had been dangling 

hopes of this trip before the fascinated eyes of the 
Uganda Troop. Now at last his promise was in process 
of fullfilment. They were sailing from Kilindini to Beira— 
a distance of thirteen hundred miles each way. And they 
were going not as mere passengers but as an acting part 
of the crew. ‘That his confidence in them was justified had 
been proved satisfactorily so far. Even in the matters 
of shortening in .and making sail they had so con- 
ducted themselves as to draw from the seamen the 
compliment of being treated as regular * seagoing men” 
—in short, fellow “limeys.” But only now off the 
Great Comoro Islands just at the entrance of the Mozam- 
bique Channel had they encountered what could be called 
heavy weather. The question was: How would they stand 
this test? 

“What's the course?” Lieutenant Taylor turned from 
the rail to put the question. 

*“ Southwest by South, sir.” 

The officer peered at the two as if to read in their faces 
what they felt concerning the ship’s erratic plunges and 
the treat of wind and water outside. 

“ Happy? ” he inquired finally, having failed to find signs 
of disturbance. 

“Rather,” agreed both at once. 

He smiled. 

“ Just a question,” he went on, “to see if you know the 
answer: What’s the most important rule aboard ship?” 

“Never talk to the man at the wheel,” came the swift, 
pert reply from Terry. 

“Right you are!” Lieutenant Taylor gave an approving 
shake of the head and moved off again to the weather 
rail. 

It was a black night. Sky and sea had taken on 
the tint of ink. And there was no relief to the darkness 
save where the tip of a comber, breaking into foam, 
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“ Any more of you young meddlers like a tap on the conk? 


Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 


showed a sudden spurt of white spray. Through the 
weltering ocean the Beresford sped making some twelve 
knots now. That her master, the Wind, was growing 
stronger every second, was told by the dull snoring noise 
in her rigging. But that she was laboring under unusual 
stress, no one aboard seemed as yet to notice. It was an 
eye-opener to the scouts—this maintenance of the unex- 
cited routine in face of the chaos all around. They were 
beginning to wonder whether such storms were an every- 
day occurrence, when there came a roar from the lookout 
man on the fo’c’sle-head. 
“Light right ahead, sir!” 


IEUTENANT TAYLOR leant out over the weather 

rail. He could see nothing but a turbulent, threaten- 
ing waste of water. He strained his eyes. But the sky, 
lowering over the sea, shut off his vision. Darkness, pro- 
found and impenetrable! He was about to decide that 
the lookout man had been somehow mistaken, when 
abruptly there flashed before him a faint glimmering of 
green. It seemed to vanish from view as swiftly. But 
it came from some huge object ahead. 

“Keep her off! All she’ll go!” he yelled to the scouts 
at the wheel. 

They tried to obey him. Too late! There came a tre- 
mendous jolt, then a crash, and a grinding, tearing, splint- 
ering noise that for an instant drowned the gale. The 
officer was flung on the rail. Both boys were sent 
sprawling on the wheel. And almost before they could 
recover themselves, Captain Addinsel was on deck. 

“What’s up?” he screamed, striving to out-voice the 
tumult. 

“Run down a steamer. Didn’t see her in the dark. She 
didn’t see us. We had right of way. Tried to swing her 
off at the last minute. Too close.” 

The Beresford, shaken and shivering, was standing 
alone again, helpless a3 a cork on the heaving waters. Her 
foremast had collapsed completely, only a stump of the 
lower mainmast remaining. 


“ All hands to the pumps!” Captain Addinsel bellowed 


his order. 


There was a rush 
to obey. The jar- 
ring shock had 
brought men and 
boys out of their 
bunks. Without 
question they set to 
work with a will. 


A LREADY J the 

brig had an 
ugly list. Her wreck- 
age, dangling from 
the rigging, hung 
limply over her 
lee-side. The bosun, 
fetching an axe, cut 
it loose. It slipped 
in the sea. Freed of 
the load, the Beres- 
ford swung and 
shook, bravely right- 
ing herself before 
the breeze. But 
meantime the water, 
greedy and gurgling, 
was creeping slowly 
in. 

“Think we're 
making any head* 
way?” Bradley Mar- 
shall, some half hour 
later, inquired of 
Meade who had been 
meantime relieved. 

“Hardly keepin’ 
even, sonny,” an old 
seaman answered. 
“She’s seepin’ in 
quiet-like but quick,” 
he spoke with a 
somber eye on the 
sea. 

But they kept up 
the work until morning—a monotonous, hopeless 


? 


By Captain A. P. Corcoran task broken only by the short spells of rest. They 


took turns at the pumps.. When dawn came, the 

water had made a distinct, disquieting gain. The 

wind had dropped, and through the tossing sea 
the Beresford struggled slowly, slowly. She seemed to 
know that her days were already numbered. 


EAVY-EYED from lack of sleep they were looking 
vaguely out on the ocean, when suddenly Meade 
pulled Marshall by the sleeve. 

“Look,” he said. 

Away on the starboard beam stood a steamer, low in 
the water. 

“Guess that’s the fellow we hit,” said Bradley Marshall. 

“Avast working on the pumps!” The voice of 
Captain Addinsel rang out sternly. ‘Get the boats 
out!” 

So it was all up with the brig Beresford! They were — 
to abandon her in the open sea. The boats were soon 
away. Captain Addinsel collected the scouts. 

“You come with us,” he ordered, indicating himself and 
the bosun. 

In the second boat Lieutenant Taylor was to take six 
seamen, the steward and cook. 

“Pull for Cape Delgado. It can’t be more than fifty 
miles off,” the Captain told his Lieutenant. “I’m going 
to have a look at this steamer. Good-bye.” 

-" Sve; sir. 

The little scout boat was quickly under way. Up and 
down over the mounds of water it made its uneven course. 
But even as they rowed, the boys, with a side-eye on their 
captain, could see that he was anxious about the steamer. 
He peered at it, frowning and straining his eyes, as if he 
expected to find something that was not there. * 

“°S strange,” they heard him hiss between his teeth. 

As they came nearer, he craned his neck, trying to see 
aboard. He turned with a swift start, as suddenly a 
voice hailed him. Looking up, he saw a man leaning over 
the bridge. 

“Come aboard and help us,” cried the stranger. 

“Hello! What’s up here?” ejaculated Addinsel, softly; 
and then aloud he added: “ Throw*us a line.” 

As if he had expected such a request, the man stooped 
instantly and flung it. While they pulled alongside 

(Continued on page 25) 








He found that the hill was alive with a species of mole 


HE silence of superstitious fear fell on the tribe 

as the old chief sank to the ground. For a mo- 

ment George stood irresolute. Something must be 

done and done at once, for already the outer edge 
of the circle was beginning to melt away into the darkness. 
Then suddenly a flash of intuition pierced his brain. 
Superstition among the Indians was based on death. The 
mysterious trail, therefore, was connected in some way 
with the Aleute dead. To propitiate the dead, he must 
make an offering! 

In a flash he was gone, and before a man could have 
drawn a long breath he returned and the natives raised 
their heads in wonder as the firelight flashed on the rifle 
and the opened box of cartridges that he held in his hands. 
Advancing to the old chief he laid them at his feet, and 
turning to Johnny made his last appeal. 

“Tell the chief, Johnny, that this rifle has sent many 
animals to swell the herds in Spirit-land. It has killed 
the great white-necked caribou bulls, the white sheep that 
live above the clouds, and the huge brown bear. Tell him 
that I offer this rifie as a free gift to the ghosts of his 
people. And tell him, further, that whenever he desires 
I shall bind my eyes, and that seeing nothing I shall know 
nothing and thus bring justice to the living without injury 
to the dead.” 

Before Johnny. began to spcak the spell was broken, for 
the gift of the rifle was incomprehensible, and, their curios- 
ity aroused, the natives leaned forward eagerly to hear 
Johnny’s words. 

“ Where does thy son live?” he cried, turning to Vazilly. 
“Does he lie in the Valley of the Dead? No! He sleeps 
on the shore of Katchinoff Bay, where the white men 
found and buried him after the storm which followed the 
year of bad salmon. And did the hands of the white men 
bring misfortune to thy family? No! For their hands 
were clean. And the hands of George—my brother—are 
clean!” 

Turning from the chief, he again addressed his people. 

“Ye have seen my brother’s offering to the spirits of our 
chiefs. It shall be placed by me beside the dust of the 
Red Bidarka that lies above Ata’s grave in the Valley of 
the Dead. With it he shall hunt the spirit caribou herds 
and give thanks. 

“Have my people lost the strength to protect their 
boats?” he cried. 

An angry whisper passed through the circle. 

“T can name chiefs who sleep in the Valley who killed 
for a smaller cause!” 

“ Ah!” came the answer from the tense circle. 
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“Will our chiefs sleep in peace when they know that 
our sons have become women? ” 


YOUNG girl in the darkness clapped her hands rhyth- 

mically and broke into the Atu war chant that had 

not been sung before white men since the days of Shelli- 
coff’s butchery. 

In an instant the full chorus crashed out on the night 
air and echoed among the surrounding mountains. The 
sharp explosion of George’s rifle stabbed the darkness with 
a sheet of flame, and Vazilly, naked to the waist, took up 
the hunting dance. In a moment weapons appeared, 
knives and seal spears flashing in the firelight, and the 
Llood that flowed was beaten into the earth under the soles 
of walrus leather. 

It was a busy night for the white men. Johnny, stealing 
from the dance, told George to make haste. 

“We ketchum bidarkas an’ leave dis place tree hours,” 
he said, and added a warning. “ Tak’ grub for two week, 
an’ make ver’ light pack—we ketchum hard time, I t’ink.” 

They were dazed by the change in their plans. 

“You almost knocked me off my feet when you sprung 
your plan,” the Doctor‘said, as he ransacked his belongings 
for things that George might need, “but the longer I think 
of it the more convinced I am that you are doing your 
duty. In civilization we become.lazy and hire men to 
enforce our laws, but beyond our own doorstep we should 
stand on Our own feet, as you have done, and fight for 
the principles of fair play and justice.” 

Fred was frankly worried. 

“Tve got a hunch that you’re going to have a rough 


* time,” -he said, “and I’m going to make up an emergency 


kit that you can carry in your pocket so that if your outfit 
gets lost you’ll have something to fall back on.” 
They worked like beavers and by the time that the east- 


fern sky turned pale the two light packs were ready, and 


George’s plans were settled to the smallest detail. Fred’s 
emergency kit and a letter from the Doctor to the United 
States marshal in. Kodiak were wrapped in oil silk and 
securely fastened beneath his woolen shirt. Then Vazilly 
came, saying the bidarka was ready, and descending to the 
beach they found Johnny among a small knot of the older 
men. 

Little was said, but the pressure of the Doctor’s and 
Fred’s hands told George more than words could have 
done, and as the camp came to life and the smoke of 
breakfast fires arose in pale blue columns, the two boys 
turned eastward toward the rising sun. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE FROZEN BARRIER 


T was an auspicious morning when George and Johnny 

paddled their bidarka eastward. George sat in the 
forward hatch, while Johnny paddled from the stern, and 
the central hatch was filled with their meagre outfit, 

After they had traveled some twenty miles they reached 
a bold cape, and instead of heading eastward to 
the next point, Johnny followed the cliffs into a 
deep fiord that extended several miles inland be- 
tween rugged mountain ranges. At the head of 
the bay was the mouth of a large stream, 
and on finishing their lunch they began the 
ascent of the river. At first the current was 
not strong and by keeping close to the bank 
they were able to make fair headway, but 
before long they were forced to make fast 
a tracking-line and pull the bi- 
darka upward. 

The valley had opened out in 
a circular basin some ten miles 
in diameter, and as the alders x 
began to thin out George was \ 
able to study the country that : 
lay ahead of them. He realized x) 
that the stream had been trav-_ . 
eled by the Aleutes for years. 
In the places where the current 


ran deep, the banks were rough 
and covered 


with gnarled 
alders, but on 
the stretches 
where _ track- 
ing was neces- 


sary the banks had been cleared of every obstruction. 

They traveled rapidly. The cliffs that seemed to bar 
their path were evidently formed of a soft stone, for they 
were worn by wind and rain into countless peaks and 
gorges, and in the northeastern corner of the valley a deep 
crack in the mountain ended the mystery of the stream’s 
source. Betore George saw the canyon his keen ear caught 
the muffled roar of angry water. 

Johnny heard the sound, too, for he eagerly scanned the 
mouth of the gorge. George had never seen so wild and 
desolate a spot as the one they were now entering. Vast 
masses of disintegrated rock that had fallen from the cliffs 
lay scattered about and through these piles of debris the 
stream roared in foaming rapids. 

At the foot of the first rapid, Johnny pointed to a dimly 
marked trail that wound upward towards the mouth of the 
canyon, and lifting the bidarka to their shoulders they 
moved into the shadow of the grim gorge. 

A half hour’s toil along the edge of the roaring water 
brought them to a full stop below a wall of ice. On each 
side rose the towering canyon walls that were already 
taking on a sombre hue as the sun sank towards the west- 
ern horizon, while the green ice swept downward through 
a deep gash in the left wall forming a green wall under 
which the torrent had eaten its way. 

A cold wind swept down the gorge and chilled the boys 
to the bone as they surveyed the barrier for a possible 
route. 

“Sometaime ice no go across,” Johnny explained, “den 
get by easy, but tink we have hard times now.” 


E spoke with good reason, for the closer they came the 

more hopeless the crossing appeared. They could 
now see that the ice-dam was formed of broken blocks, and 
of all things under the sun, broken ice is the most treach- 
erous. Where the glacier had dipped downward into the 
gorge a bergshrund, or crevasse, had formed by the set- 
tling of the ice, until under the hot summer sun the huge 
mass had broken loose and plunged downward to the can- 
yon bed, 

To cross the torrent of raging, ice-cluttered water was 
an impossibility, for it followed the cliffs on the further 
bank, so accepting the inevitable, George took the lead and 
moved cautiously forward. His experiences among the 
glaciers of the Coast Range had taught him the rudiments 
of ice travel, and first and foremost of these is: “ never 
trust ice.” 

With this thought in his mind he advanced to a point 
from which he could see every foot of the barrier, and 
seating himself on a flat rock began to study every crack 
in the dangerous wall. His first glance showed him the 
thing he feared—there was apparently no possible route 
across the canyon wall, and as he turned his eyes toward 
the ice he saw that it rose in a series of nearly perpendicu- 
lar walls to a height of more than one hundred feet. The 
portion of the wall that lay on their side of the stream 
was only sixty feet in width, but the force of the 
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water had undermined it until it actually overhung. 

“It looks bad, Johnny, but I think we can make it,” 
he said, as he traced the line of attack, “but we will 
have to wait for one or maybe two hours until the ice has 
settled.” 

During the long, cold hour that followed, there were 
several falls of huge ice chunks, but each one was less 
serious than the first, and judging the time for the at- 
tempt had come, George made ready for the dangerous 
venture. After tying the tracking-line firmly to the bi- 
darka’s bow they carried the boat to the foot of the ice 
wall and began to work 


But one chance of safety remained, and that was to 
push on across the mountains, trusting in the forlorn 
hope that somehow and in some way they would find 
food. : 

George remembered little of their descent from the 
glacier. His mind was so filled with conflicting emotions 
that he moved like one in a dream. At some point in the 
broken moraine Johnny had collapsed, and he remembered 
dimly that he had beaten his prostrate form in a futile 
attempt to spur him onward. A clear picture remained 
of a steep ditch where he carried Johnny, and of a fall 





their way upward. As the 
difficulties of the ascent 
made it necessary for them 
to be unencumbered, they 
had stowed all their belong- 
ings in the bidarka, and 
Johnny followed George 
with the end of the track- 
ing-line so that they might 
pull the boat upward when 
they had reached the top of 
the wall. 


ITH every sense keyed 

up to the highest 
point, George chose his 
route up the wall. When- 
ever it was possible he made 
their path follow the larzer 
blocks of ice and he chipped 
out their foot and hand- 
holds with the blade of his 
sheath knife, so that the 
danger of breaking off or 
dislodging a portion of the 
wall would be reducc” to a 
minimum. 

Inch by inch, with hands 
half frozen and bleeding 
from contact with the 
gravel-encrusted ice, the 
boys worked their way up- 
ward. Once on a narrow 
ledge that led them back 
across the wall, Johnny 
slipped on a piece of broken 
ice. For a moment, with 
terror-glazed eyes, he tot- 
tered above the canyon 
floor, but George, who had 
heard his cry, lowered his 
foot and helped him back to safety. 

Perhaps a half hour passed while the boys were climb- 
ing the barrier, but as they sat on the summit and looked 
down on the cruel rocks far below they felt as if a century 
had passed since they began the ascent. 





HILE they had labored under the spell of danger 

their one thought had been to guard against the 
death that lay below them, but now they realized that their 
strength was about gone and that the time had come when 
they must rest. First, however, they must raise their bi- 
darka and cross the glacier to solid ground. Rising un- 
steadily to their feet they laid hold of the tracking-line 
and began to pull the bidarka upward. Even though their 
bodies were limp with fatigue the weight was not exces- 
sive, and all would have gone well but for the fact that the 
curved bow of the bidarka caught on a projecting piece of 
ice and slid sideways, The projecting knob, however, hap- 
pened to be a piece of a large ice-block that had lodged 
insecurely on a shelf half way down the wall, and under 
the strain of the rope the knob slid outward and the huge 
bulk of ice began to fall. With good luck the boys could 
still have overcome their misfortune, but exhausted in 
mind and body they pulled the bidarka upward into the 
path of the falling block, and in an instant there was a 
terrific wrench on the line and they found themselves 
sprawling on the ice. 

Before the crash of the fallen block reached his ears 
George knew what had happened, but although he reached 
the brink in an instant he saw but a cloud of spray rising 
from the river—their bidarka and their entire outfit was 
gone! 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DEAD. 


T HE night that followed was a period of mental and 
physical torture. In the moment that followed the 
loss of all that made life possible they realized that ihey 
could not turn back, for even if their exhausted bodies 
could have overcome the difficulties of the descent, they 
could not make the hard overland trip to the Wet Smoke 
in time to catch up with the Aleutes and the Doctor. 
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of shingle, the sight of precipitous walls between told him 
that they were in for trouble. A searching glance at 
Johnny gave him no encouragement, for the boy’s face was 
an expressionless mask. George felt a dull rage welling 
up within him. A disgust for the fear that was bred of 
superstition filled his mind and he controlled himself with 
difficulty. At last, when his mind had grown calmer, he 
turned to Johnny and said, “ You have been here before, 
how are we going to get by?” 

“Aleute go bidarka, we no ketchum—mebbe go over 
mountain,” Johnny answered dully. 

For some _ reason that 
George could not fathom 
the boy would not talk of 
the country that lay ahead 
of them, and although their 
lives were at stake, George 
found himself hindered at 
every turn by Johnny’s fear 
of dead men’s bones. 
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T last, driven to des- 
peration, he decided 

that he must take his 
fate in his own _ hands, 
and turning without a word 
he walked steadily across 
the valley. Much of the 
left shore of the lake 
had been hidden by a near- 
by bluff and when he had 
reached a point where the 
coast was clear, he sat down 
and began to study the 
mountainside. He noticed 
with secret satisfaction that 
Johnny had followed him, 
and profiting by the knowl- 
edge that he had gained the 
leadership, he no_ longer 
asked questions, but went 
calmly about his plans and 
allowed Johnny to follow. 
A clear one thousand feet 
above the lake there lay a 
level plateau that, without 
question, had once been the 
level of the lake. A careful 
study of the nearby moun- 
tain convinced him that the 
plateau could be reached by 








Ptarmigan were cackling on every hillside 


that followed when a sharp rock cut his knee to the bone, 
and he found himself sitting on solid earth once more with. 
the blood flowing from his wound and tears of pain cours- 
ing down his cheeks. 

But suddenly his hand moved to his chest, and on the 
instant his pain and fatigue were gone, for his hand had 
come in contact with Fred’s kit-bag, which, during the first 
shock of misfortune, he had completely forgotten. Open- 
ing it, he felt his heart swell with affection for the faithful 
comrade whose forethought was to make possible their 
struggle against such terrible odds. The contents included* 
everything of little weight that might be useful to men 
in an extremity, and first and foremost was a square of 
sulphur matches, and the butt end of a tallow candle. 
With a heart full of thankfulness George returned the 
priceless objects to the water-proof bag, for a glance told 
him that they would find no wood that night. 

Then came hours that were mixed with pain and torture, 
as they lay huddled against ,each other for warmth among 
the cold rocks. The dawn that came was a glacial dawn. 
A numbing cold was brought downward from the ice on the 
wings of the morning wind, and snow clouds swept through 
the gorge. Day had come, but to the boys it was a day 
of horror. Driven by the pangs of a gnawing hunger they 
moved onward. 


A S they stumbled among the rocks that filled the gorge, 
George suw that the river was no longer a raging 
flood, but a stream of clear water, ice-cold from its birth- 
place in the mountains that barred their path. Before 
they had traveled a mile the canyon began to broaden out 
into a desolate valley that wound onward between gigantic 
mountains. 

A mile of easy travel brought them to a turn in the 
valley, and as they rounded the shoulder of a high 
mountain, George stopped with a gasp of astonishment, 
for, filling the valley from one rugged wall to the other 
lay a lake of deep green-blue water. 

His heart sank as his eyes searched the shores for signs 
of a beach, for, although there were occasional stretches 





a gorge that ran diagonally 
athwart the mountain’s face. 

“With plenty of grub inside of us we could make it in 
an hour,” he thought, wistfully, but he knew that not a 
moment must be wasted, and followed by Johnny he 
crossed the valley and began the heartbreaking ascent, 

Gasping for breath, with hearts thumping painfully, and 
on the verge of exhaustion they reached the plateau. 
Working southward they made better time, and the cold 
blue dusk found them climbing laboriously downward into 
the valley. The blue lake now lay behind them, but in 
advancing a paltry six air-line miles they had traveled for 
eleven exhausting hours. 

A thick mat of grass that they found by accident saved 
their lives that night, for Johnny’s strength was gone and 
George lacked+the energy to gather the soft grass until he 
had taken a long rest. Their supper was a short draught 
of ice water from a nearby spring. 

The second dawn since they had tasted food broke clear 
and warm. The gleaming, snow-covered peaks of the main 
range loomed gigantic against the blue sky. Rested by 
their night of comparative warmth they felt stronger than 
they had on the preceding day. George was conscious of 
a feeling of light-headedness, but it in no way affected his 
apparent physical fitness. 


HEY travelled ever southward. The valley rose to a 

narrow pass and the great snow ranges opened and 
let them in. Thereafter they knew the icy coldness of the 
snow fields, for the pass led them upward to the land of 
rock and ice. But while the ice chilled them, it gave them 
their first food for on a snow field they found a small bird 
that had died in an attempt to cross the barrier. 

Then followed a long descent. They plodded weakly 
down snow slopes that, well fed, they would have taken in 
a stride. In the back of George’s mind, however, was the 
thought that they had crossed one divide and were going 
down. Going down meant vegetation, and vegetation 
meant life, and possibly, food. 

Johnny moved more and more slowly until, thinking the 
boy would collapse, George returned to him. It was then 
that .he saw the boy’s eyes were fastened on a gash be- 
tween the mountains through which gleamed the broad 
expanse of low lands, 


(Continued on page 28) 











CHAPTER XIX 
Tue Istanp In THE SWAMP 


AVID’S coma lasted but a few moments, and when 
he raised his head again, save that the persecutors 
had left him, everything was as before. The 
Indians had returned to their former occupations 

about the camp. 

None heeded him. The hours passed and the heat of 
the August day increased, and David’s thirst became 
well-nigh intolerable. Altering the position of his body 
within the scant allowance of the thongs that held him 
brought no surcease from pain. His arms ached in every 
muscle and nerve, and the cords about his wrists cut 
into the flesh. At last with a sob of self-pity he closed 
his eyes and let his head fall on his breast, and a sort 
of semi-consciousness enveloped him. From it he was 
presently aroused by the speaking of his name. Before 
him stood King Philip, Caleb and several others of his 
company. He viewed them dully, his mind but half awake. 
“You maybe talk now,” said the sachem, smiling evilly. “You 
maybe tell me things and speak truth, David. What say?” 

David sought to moisten his parched lips. “ Water!” 
he muttered. 


HE sachem spoke to one of his attendants and pres- 

ently a cup was held to the boy’s lips. But no more 
than a few swallows was allowed him and the precious fluid 
was withdrawn in spite of his groans and panting pleas. 

“You talk first,” said the sachem. “Then you have 
much water. Where this man Captain Willard lodge now?” 

David shook his head weakly, What the sachem said 
was but a meaningless jumble of words to him. King 
Philip’s brow darkened. 

“No talk yet? We see! Maybe you cold, David. 
Maybe you want fire.” Again he spoke in his own tongue 
and two Indians left the group. David had a premoni- 
tion of danger, but his mind, drugged by suffering, sensed 
but vaguely what the sachem intended. He closed his 
eyes wearily and only opened them when the Indians 
threw armfuls of dried twigs and branches at his feet. 
Even then he but glanced down for an instant with in- 
different gaze. The sachem spoke again to him, but 
David heard as though from a distance and made no 
answer. Then a stab of pain dispelled his languor and 
his eyes opened protestingly. The young Indian Caleb, 
grinning fiendishly, was pressing the point of his knife 
into the boy’s shoulder. David flinched and moaned. 

“Maybe you talk?” demanded the sachem, his face 





Back of the cart three savages pushed 


thrust close to David’s, his eyes hard with wrath and 
cruelty. “Philip not burn you all up quick, David, 
Philip make you roast little, then cool off. Maybe you 
talk plenty. Speak, you English dog-pup!” 

“TI know—nothing,” mumbled David. “ Give me—water!” 

“Water? I give you fire! I make your tongue hang 
from your mouth! I make you suffer grand like your peo- 
ple make my children and my squaws suffer. You see!” 

From the swamp to the west came the shrill call of a 
jay, twice repeated. At the first sound King Philip and 
those beside him stiffened to attention. At the third they 
turned and strode toward the center of the camp. David 
closed his eyes again and his head fell forward and merci- 
ful unconsciousness came to him. 


per the swamp a straggling line of savages emerged 
and, signing greetings, approached the sachem. A 
scant dozen in all, most bore muskets and a number 
showed wounds that still dripped blood. They were Qua- 
baogs, and one, with bound hands, was plainly a prisoner. 
With few words the visitors seated themselves and one by 
name Quanansit spoke. 

They had fought with the English and had killed many. 
The English were retreating to the garrison-at Brookfield, 
pursued by nearly two hundred Quabaogs. This man, Me- 
mecho, they had taken prisoner. He had guided the enemy 
and fought on his side. It had happened thus: The English 
of the village had sought a parley with the Quabaogs, wish- 
ful of exacting a promise of friendship. The Indians had 
thereupon agreed to meet a company of the English, 
headed by Captain Wheeler and Captain Hutchinson, that 
morning, at a certain place three miles from the village. 

The English had sought the locality, and not finding the 
Quabaogs, who knew better than to expose themselves on 
the plain, had set forth toward Wickabaug Pond, guided 
by three Christian Indians, amongst them this Memecho. 
When their way had led them between a swamp on one 
side and a high bluff on the other the Quabaogs, lying in 
wait, had attacked. Eight of the English had fallen at 
the first fire, and three more had been wounded so that 
they must die. Of these was Captain Hutchinson. The 
English had fought back for a time and then, finding 
themselves like to be exterminated by a foe they could 
scarce see, had retreated toward the garrison, pursued by 
the Quabaogs. Of the latter none had been killed and but 
few wounded. 

“ How many were in their company?” asked King Philip. 

“ Twenty, all mounted on horses, and the three Indians,” 
answered Quanansit, 
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“How many are in the village?” 

“We do not know, for some have come of late fo aid 
them. Yet no more than eighty in all, we think.” 

“Good, Quanansit! Let none escape. Send a messenger 
to the Wadchusett sagamore, Woosonametipom, and bid 
him bring forward all his warriors. Encompass the village 
that none may leave or enter. At nightfall I will come 
also and when darkness hides us we will attack. Leave 
one here to serve as guide to me, Quanansit.” 

“This man will I leave, Philip. His name is Wompa- 
tannawa, a captain of the Nianticks, and he knows all 
paths and will guide you straightly.” 

The sun hung for a while above the forest trees in 
the west and then sank from sight. King Philip, no 
longer bedecked with his wampum coat, emerged from his 
lodge and drew his councilors about him. A cool air came 
out of the south west and caused David's eyelids to flutter ; 
presently a long sigh passed his lips and a tremor passed 
through his body. His eyes opened slowly and reason, 
restored by the long period of unconsciousness, dwelt again 
in his aching brain. Before him the encampment showed 
unaccustomed activity in the deepening twilight. Lodges 
were deserted and all the warriors were gathered near the 
center of the island, armed and freshly painted. Of 
the number no more than thirty bore guns, the boy 
observed. 

Even as he began to sense what such activity indicated 
the Indians moved away toward the swamp, led by one 
whose slim height and grace aroused the ghost of memory 
in his tired mind. Silently the warriors passed into the 
twilight of the swamp until, save for a sinister train of 
dark bodies merging with the shadows of the reeds and 
bushes. ‘The last faint pat of footsteps died away and an 
eerie stillness descended on the island. 


T that moment a voice came to him through the 
darkness. 

“ Brother! ” 

After an instant of surprise David answered, hope rush- 
ing into his heart again. “ Who calls?” he cried eagerly. 

“Memecho.” The voice seemed to come from some dis- 
tance. “Who are you and why are you bound?” 

“My name is David Lindall. This morning Philip’s 
men captured me near here. I was seeking the garrison 
at Brookfield. For a month, maybe, I have been held 
hostage by the Wadchusetts.” 

“Aye, I know of you, Brother. Monapikot, a Pegan, 
has told us your story.” 

“Monapikot! He is hereabouts? ” 
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“TI said not so.” The Indian lowered his voice. “ Bet- 
ter it is to talk little, David, for we know not who 
hears.” 

“You are a friend? 
mine, Memecho? ” 

“Aye, so soon as you cut mine! I cannot help you, 
Brother, for I am both bound and wounded.” 

“Is your wound of consequence, Brother? ” 

“Nay, "twill heal if it be given time, but my 
no use to me.” 

“How happens it that you talk my language so well, 
Memecho?” asked the boy, after a moment’s silence. 

“T am of the Praying Village at Chabanakongkomun, a 
Christian like yourself, David. I teach my brothers, or 
sv did I until this infidel Philip pillaged and drove us 
forth. It may be now—What sound was that?” 

David listened. “I heard nothing, Memecho. 
came it?” 

“Be still; Brother!” 

And then David himself heard. From a little dis- 
tance came the cracking of a twig, a tiny sound enough, 
but momentous to those who harkened. Silence followed. 
David strained his ears. It might well be no more than a 
beast of the forest, and yet hope told another tale. After 
what seemed a long time a swishing sound in the rushes 
nearer at hand turned his eyes sharply to the left. At 
first naught was to be seen in the gray darkness. Then, 
vague, formless, something emerged from the gloom close 
at hand. 
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CHAPTER XX 
Daviy Bears a MEssaGe 


66 OAWAMA!” 
“ Pikot!” gasped David. 

“Softly!” answered the voice of the Indian, now beside 
him. “Speak little and hearken much. There is little 
time for talk.” Monapikot’s knife slashed the thongs that 
held David and then, as the boy would have fallen without 
their support, took him into his arms and 
laid him gently on the ground. “ Rest,” he 
whispered. “I will return soon.” 

The Pegan stole away and David heard 
the murmuring of voices where Memecho 
lay. Presently both Indians were beside 
him and Monapikot lifted him to his feet. 
“Can you walk, David?” he asked. 

David tried, but would have fallen save 
for the other’s hold on him. “Slowly,” 
bade the Pegan. “ Put your weight on my 
shoulder and try again, Noawama.” 

In this manner, with Memecho following, 
David left the marsh island. Gradually 
the use of his limbs returned to him, al- 
though each nerve and muscle ached intol- 
erably and movement sent his head to spin- 
ning. But presently they were on dry 
ground in a forest of great trees. widely 
spaced; there they halted and Momapikot 
spoke. 

“The garrison is in sore danger, my 
brothers, and aid must come soon. These 
plans had I made. Westward, at Hadley, 
are two English captains with many men. 
I meant to go thither and summon them. 
To the north and east is Major Willard, 
if report be true, by a place called Lancas- 
ter. To him would I have sent you, 
Memecho. But now I know not, for with 
your wound you are not fit to go.” 

“TI will try, Monapikot,’ answered 
Memecho sturdily, but with a voice that 
told of suffering. : 

“Nay,” broke in David eagerly, “ give 
me directions for the journey, Pikot! 
*Tis but thirty miles and surely I can win 
there by dawn! My-strength is already 
returned, Pikot. Memecho is not fit for 
the task. Say I may go!” 


66 YE, my brother, for I but waited 

for your word. Go then, and 
when you have found this English major 
say to him that Monapikot of the Pegans 
bids him come in all haste. Say to him 
that the garrison at Brookfield numbers 
less than a hundred and is besieged by 
four times that many. Say to him that 
the English may hold out until the day 
after the morrow but no later, and that 
I go to Hadley to ask relief of Captain 
Lothrop. From the pond that. lies a league 
north leads a stream and beside it runs 
the path you must follow. When you 
have travelled three leagues further the 
stream will be a river. That is the Nashua, 
David, and it will bring you to Lancaster 
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village. By day your journey may be made more short, 
but in darkness ’tis better to let the river show the way. 
Here is food, though scanty. Seek not to haste at first, 
Noawama, but let your strength return. Are you 
thirsty?” 

“ Aye, my throat is parched indeed, Straight Arrow.” 

“Water you will find but a little way from here, but do 
not drink deeply. Take but enough to cool your throat. 
Go now, for time passes. Wait! -Take this knife. I can 
offer no more.” 

“But you, Pikot? Will you not need it?” 

“Nay, I shall find another ere my journey is well 
begun,” replied the Pegan grimly. ‘“‘ Farewell, Noawama! 
God watch over you.” 

“Farewell, Pikot. We shall meet again in two days!” 

“Be it so. Come, Memecho.” 


ITH a last glance toward the Indians in the starlit 

gloom of the forest, David turned and sought the 
trail. Slowly he went at first, for, despite his protestation 
to Pikot, his limbs were still unequal to their task. As 
the Indian had promised, his way crossed a small brook 
but a few rods beyond and the boy kneit and let the water 
dwell gratefully in his mouth, but, heeding Pikot’s warn- 
ing, took but a swallow of it ere he arose and went on 
again. The path was ill-defined in the darkness and. was 
seemingly little used, but only once did he wander from 
it and then speedily found it again. 

Soon he reached a quiet, meandering stream. On the 
western bank, a rude trail followed the brook on its 
northward flow. During the first portion of his journey 
he rested frequently, throwing himself full-length on the 
ground and relaxing his tired body, but as time wore 
on his power of endurance seemed to grow rather than 
diminish and rest became less imperative until well toward 
the end. 

He kept eyes and ears constantly on guard, for this 
was a well-travelled path that he followed and at any 





David half pushed, half carried, Monapikot through the doorway 
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moment he might encounter foes, and it was well that 
he did so, for, near midnight as he judged it to be, some 
sense, whether of sight or hearing he knew not, warned 
him of danger and he drew quickly aside into the thicket 
and crouched silently in the darkness. A moment later, 
with scarce a sound, the form of an Indian came into sight 
against the sky, travelling westward, the body bent for- 
ward and the arms trailing in the tireless trot of his 
kind. At intervals of a few paces four others followed. 
Unsuspecting and looking neither to left nor right, the 
savages passed swiftly along the trail and were gone. For 
some minutes David waited in concealment. Then he 
went on again. 

Weariness was claiming him now as, ahead of him, 
the night sky began to light above the mysterious hills. 
Perhaps it was only the knowledge of what his mission 
meant to the beleaguered inhabitants of the garrison 
back there at Brookfield that kept him somehow on his 
aching feet to the end. 


i groin came up slowly out of the east and found ‘him 
skirting a great forest of pines and hemlocks. The 
gray lightness showed his uncertain sight a cluster of 
cabins that dotted the plain ahead. A rude stockade fort 
caught the first yellow glint of the sun on its newly- 
peeled logs. The river turned and left him to struggle 
on by a side path through coarse grass and trailing 
briers that caught at his faltering feet and thrice sent 
him sprawling to the dewy earth. Each time it took 
great toll of his strength to lift himself again and stagger 
on. And then the log wall of a little house suddenly 
barred his way and in the midst of a great feeling of 
thankfulness he felt his way to the door and, dropping 
to the stone step below, beat weakly on the stout oak 
planks. 

There they found him a minute or two later when, 
doubtfully, they unbarred the door and peered out. He 
was sound asleep then, but as willing hands lifted him 
across the threshold he awakened startedly. 
“Major Willard?” he whispered. “I 
bring a message to him from Brookfield. 
He—is here?” 

“Nay, but close by. Give me your mes- 
sage and I will bear it, lad.” 

“*Monapikot, the Pegan, bids him haste 
to Brookfield. The Indians have attacked. 
Many English are slain. The garrison is 
besieged—by four hundred or more. Philip 
leads them.” ODavid’s voice faltered. 
“There is more, but I—forget!” His head 
fell back and he slept again. 


N hour only they gave him, and then 

he awoke to find the small room 
with its homely and scanty furnishings, so 
like his own home, filled with grave-faced 
men. One in soldier’s accouterement sat 
an the edge of the pallet, a lean-counte- 
nanced man whose long, straight nose and 
wide-set eyes spoke courage and wis- 
dom. 

“ Now, lad, your name and story, and 
quickly,” he said with kindly imperious- 
ness. 

David gathered his scattered faculties 
and answered, and while he spoke those 
who had gathered close to listen murmured 
their surprise, horror, indignation and, 
when it had become evident that the boy 
on the pallet had travelled that trail in 
some ten hours, admiration. 
|. “Well done, in sooth,” exclaimed Major 
Simon Willard heartily when David had 
ended. “ You are a brave boy, David, and 
there is one not far who will be prouder 
of your courage than I! Bide you here 
and rest you, lad. Mistress Farwell will 
look to your wants and when we return 
you shall be sent safely to your home, 
Unless, mayhap, your father has other 
views.” He turned to the others and 
sprang to his feet. “You have heard, 
men! To horse then and let us push 
forward, for the road is long and our 
presence is sore needed. I give you good 
day, young sir!” 

“ Nay, sir, an it please you,” cried David, 
clutching at the Major’s doublet. “Take 
me with you, I beg. I can fight, sir! And 
I am well and strong again, now that I 
have slept.” 

“Nay, my lad, methinks you have 
earned a season of rest as well as our 
gratitude. Bide you here. Doubtless Mis- 
tress Farwell will find you Christian ap- 

(Continued on page 382) 
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N walking through a primitive forest, an Indian or a 
white woodsman can wear out a town-bred athlete, 
although the latter may be the stronger man. This is 
because.a man.who is used to the woods has a knack 

of walking over uneven and slippery ground, edging through 
thickets, and worming his way amid fallen timber, with 
less fret and exertion than one who is accustomed to smooth, 
unobstructed paths. 

There is. somewhat ‘the same difference between a towns- 
man’s and a woodsman’s gait as there is between a soldier's 
and a sailor’s. It is chiefly a difference of hip action, loose- 
ness of joints, and the manner of planting one’s feet. The 
townsman’s stride is an up-and-down knee action with rather 
rigid hips, the toes pointing outward, and heels striking first. 
The carriage is erect, the movement springy and graceful, so 
long as ohe is walking over firm, level footing—but beware 
the banana peel and the small boy’s sliding-place! This is 
an ill-poised gait, because one’s weight falls first upon the 
heel alone, and at that instant the walker has little command 
of his balance. It is an exhausting gait as soon as its nor- 
mally short pace is lengthened: by as much as an inch, 

A woodsman, on the contrary, walks with a rolling motion, 
his hips swaying an inch. or more to the stepping side, and 
his pace is correspondingly long. This hip action may be 
noticed to an exaggerated. degree in the stride of a professional 
pedestrian; but .the latter walks with a heel-and-toe step, 
whereas an Indian's or sailor's step is more nearly flatfooted. 
In the latter case the center of gravity is covered by the 
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This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Hiking published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been 
greatly curtailed. For a more extensive survey 
of the subject:see the official pamphlet issued by 
National Headquarters. 
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whole foot. The poise is as secure as that of a rope-walker. 
The toes are pointed straight forward, or even a trifle in- 
ward, so that the inside of the heel, the outside of the ball 
of the foot, and the smaller toes all do their share of work 
and assist in balancing. Walking in this manner, one is 
not so likely, either, to trip over projecting roots, stones, and 
other traps, as he would be if the feet formed hooks by point- 
ing outward. The necessity is obvious in snow-shoeing. 

Good shoes are essential to comfort and pleasure in hiking. 
The army type Munson last shoe is the best-all around hiking 
shoe obtainable. 

To break in a new pair of shoes the soldier stands in about 
three inches of water for five minutes, then goes for a walk 
on level ground. When the shoes are not in use, care is taken 
that they shall not be packed away tightly or otherwise com- 
pressed out of the true shape that the breaking in gave them. 

At night the shoes are dried by hanging them upside down 
on stakes before the fire—not too close, for wet leather 
“burns” easily. Or, fill a frying pan with clean pebbles, 
heat them (not too hot) over the fire, put them in the shoes, 
and shake them around after a while. Before the shoes are 
quite dry, rub just a little neatsfoot oil into them. The re 
maining dampness prevents the oil from _ striking clear 
through, but helps it to penetrate on the outside, as the oil 
follows the retreating water. 


THE HIKING OUTFIT : 

Requisites carried in one’s pockets: Watch; knife; money; 
compass; matches; handkerchief. 

Requisites carried in the knapsack: Change of underclothes, 
stockings, and handkerchiefs; toilet articles; mending kit; 
grease for shoes. 

Articles which, though not necessary, are altogether to be 
desired: Second outer shirt; second pair of walking shoes, 
particularly if the tour be a long one; sweater; pair of flannel 
trousers, light socks and shoes (gymnasium slippers are good), 
and necktie for evening wear; medicaments; notebook and 
pencil; postcards or stamped envelopes; a book to read. 

The pocket knife should be large and strong, with one or 
two blades; leave in the showcase the knife bristling with 
tools of various kinds; see that the blades are sharp. 

Let the watch be an inexpensive one; leave the fine watch 
at home; do not wear a wrist watch, particularly not in warm 
weather. At the wrists perspiration accumulates and the 
circulating blood is cooled. Any surface covering at that 
point, and particularly a close-fitting band, is in hot weather 
intolerable. But, regardless of season, a wrist watch is in 
the way, and is sure soon or late to be damaged. 
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The best money bag is a rubber tobacco pouch; a leather 
bill-folder and its contents will soon be saturated with 
perspiration. 

A compass is a requisite in the wilderness, but not elsewhere. 

Matches should be carried in a water-tight case. 

Toilet articles will include, at a minimum, soap, comb, tooth- 
brush and powder. <A sponge or wash rag is desirable. A 
boy who shaves will, unless journeying in the wilderness, 
earry his razor. The soap may be contained in a box of 
aluminum or celluloid; the sponge, in a sponge bag; the 
whole may be packed in a handy bag or rolled in a square 
of cloth and secured with strap or string. 

Towel and pajamas are not indispensable; 
weight, they should be classed as luxuries. 

The mending kit will include thread, needles, and buttons, 
and here should be set down safety pins, too, an extra pair 
of shoestrings, and—if one wears them—an extra pair of rub- 
ber heels. A small carborundum whetstone may be well. 

Medicaments should be few; a disinfectant (permanganate 
of potassium in crystalline form, or tablets of Darkin’s solu- 
tion), a cathartic (cascara is best—it may be had in tabloid 
form, called “* Cascaral Compound”), iodine, a box of zine 

(Continued on page 39) 
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stands on the same footing as any other 





amateur anywhere. The results he will 
achieve from that time on will depend upon 
his management. If he will study his bees, 
and their instincts acquiring an understand- 
ing of their behavior, they will pay him for 
his time and efforts. 
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old man’s job. Many of us have seen = 
hives of bees on some farm during our hikes. 5 i “i * 
Few have realized the possibilities wrapped & g 
sg ey eterna oN ger va : Putting the Bee in Business 

A Civil War veteran once said, “ Beekeep- 2 
ing is not getting something for nothing, but © Sygate rm mM 
it is pretty close to it.” The experience of . 
many extensive beekeepers supports this The drones are male bees who contribute ing phases of beekeeping, when he has finally 
statement. There are very ‘few industries nothing to the upkeep of the, colony and decided to undertake the work, and it is 


into which a small amount of money can be 
put and from which the proceeds will exceed 
the original investment the first year. This 
is true of beekeeping, providing a reasonable 
degree of attention is given. 

One Western beekeeper in 1919 shipped 
336,000 pounds of honey valued at $67,000 
from his own bee yards or apiaries. It was 


ing with the 


Drones are 


queen bee to 


enough to. fill eleven cars. This is big bee- the colony; but 
keeping. in matters of 

One thousand dollars from 100 colonies of this sort the 
bees was a feat accomplished in Michigan: in worker bees 
1919. The man who did it started with four themselves have 


colonies a few years before and increased to 


whose only value is that of mat- 


tolerated in the col- 
ony only during a honey flow and 
the mating season. 
within the power of the 
control 
number of worker bees in 


something to 















young queens. 


It is largely - 


the 


fortunate that splendid 
material is available for 
his reading and study. 


ORTUNATELY 
prospective 

keeper is not confronted 
with problems 
to those found in 
some 
suits in respect to 
the number 
various qualities 
of different 


Bees gather nectar or pollen from most of 
the flowers that blossom, whether of weed or 
cultivated plant. Tht task of gathering stores 
for the entire colony falls upon the worker 
bees. It is the older workers, however who 
go forth to the flowers and blossoms and 
carry back heavy loads of nectar and pollen. 
The younger workers remain in the hive to 
do the necessary work there. The fielders or 
honey-gathering workers, gather nectar and 
pollen and carry them back to the hive— 
there to be shared with all the members of 
the bee family during the winter. 

Tpon its arrival at the plant or flower the 
bee draws the nectar into its honey sac, and 
through a wonderful arrangement this is par- 
tially converted into honey by the time the 


the 
bee- 


similar 
other pur- 


and 


100 colonies. This is a sample of ordinary say; as, for an breeds. There is return flight to the hive is accomplished. 
beekeeping. There are many similar ex- j)ystration, it is one predominat- Besides nectar, bees gather in the flights 
amples which could be mentioned. , their privilege to ing race of bees from the hive, pollen or beebread, a food for 
A boy in Chicago received a unique birth- go aiter the —the Italians. the baby bees. These dustlike grains are 
day present June 5, 1919. It was a hive of shape of the cell They derive their _not, like nectar, taken into the mouth of the 
bees. During the summer his bees gathered in which a fer- name from the bee, but are packed into pollen baskets or 
182 pounds of honey. He sold it at 45c per tije egg has been country where cavities on the hind legs of the bee. This 


pound. The amount figures $81.90. This is 


a sample of backyard beekeeping, and is the change 


deposited and so 
the kind *; 





they have been 
long known. They 


substance, when the bee arrives within the 
hive, is stored in an empty cell or one partly 


ayy tag a errr mer are unquestion- filled with pollen. Soon another worker bee 

apiary in some fruit grower’s orchard, mak- Ps receives as _ Sen wea he odh, tan entine honey, ren- 
ing it the destination for hikes during the to produce there- need h oe “ dering it fit food for the baby bees. ; 

spring, summer and fall months. Before win- from a new, full- th t ” _ “il On al t trip to lants and flowers 

ter sets in a final hike can be made to see fledged queen a eo WwW in almos — p 4 § le gra 

that the bees are snug for the winter. ° ee make a mistake bees will gather very much more : 

: who at swarm- in choosing a they can consume, but the bee throug 

ing time hatches breed which will an inborn instinct seems to realize that the 

N a bee-hive there are found three kinds and remains in the old hive home not prove as days of bright sunshine and blossoms are of 


of individuals—the workers, the drones 


after the old queen has departed 






satisfactory un- 
der his care as some 


and the queen. The worker bees are unde- with those bees that choose to 
veloped females who perform all the essen- continue to be her loyal = sup- other 
tial duties of the colony such as gathering porters. The subject of mating, egg-laying, have 


food, nursing, etc., with the exception of lay- 
ing eggs. This last duty belongs to the 
queen, herself, who is a fully developed 
female bee—the one mother-of the~colony. 


explained. It 


and nursing with others of similar kind are 
extremely fascinating. 
is assumed that the amateur 
bee-keeper will want to know all the interest- 





They cannot be briefly 
beehive, 


chooses Italians. 
Given a reasonably good location, a modern 
and a colony of bees of proper 
strength or number, the amateur beekeeper 


limited number and that in order to avoid 
starvation and maintain strength during the 
winter, something must be stored away. It 
is for this reason, when its own tiny appe- 
tite is satisfied that the bee does not cease 
its labors and lie down to rest, but works 
tirelessly on, carrying nectar from the count- 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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‘Just like the Vacuum 
Cup Tires on Dad’s Car!”’ 


Boys—thousands of them—know that their Vacuum Cup 
Autobilt Bicycle Tires differ only in size from their big 
brother automobile tires. 


Same safety on wet, slippery pavements—same lasting 
qualities—same toughness, speed and riding ease— 
same classy appearance—same freedom from trouble, 
stonebruises, punctures. 


You know what you want to pay for highest quality—what 
tread design, color, best suits your taste. Whatever 
your choice, there’s exactly what you want in the 1921 
line. of Pennsylvania Autobilt Bicycle Tires. Your 
dealer will be glad to show them to you. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 
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‘6 ELLO!” he greeted us. ‘* Where did 
you come from?” 
“Camp Boanahah,” Tom returned. “I 


mean, we're camping down there by the sad- 
dle—the six of us. Aren't you the ranger in 
charge of this lookout?” 


“Yes, I am,” smiled the man. “ Pretty 
nervy of you boys to camp out above 
timberline. But I suppose ‘it’s all right if 


you are accustomed to the country. How 
would you boys like to inspect the station?” 

“Fine,” we chorused, and followed him 
around the little house. 

“ You see,” he said, “ the station isn’t very 
big—just a white box ten feet square. All of 
the boards were carried up from the road on 
horseback, and I and another ranger built 
it last fall. See how it is bolted to the rocks 
to keep it from blowing away? Had a wind 
meter on the roof last autumn, but it blew 
off when it was registering a hundred and 
thirty miles, and I suppose it landed five 
miles away. Don’t you think the red roof 
goes well with the white walls?” 

We told him we liked it, and trooped up 
the stone steps into the single glassed-in 
room. Right in tne center, filling up most of 
the space, was a big table with a map a yard 
square spread out on top. 

“Look at this,” said the ranger. “ See 
this brad stuck on the map? That represents 
this lookout. These red rings around the 
brad are each a mile apart. The black dots 
are fire-fighting stations where there are al- 
Ways rangers. Now suppose I notice a fire 
near the top of that hill away over there on 
the horizon. I sight from the brad to the 
hill and lay a ruler along this sight. Now 
I've got my line on the map, and it is usual- 
ly easy to find what mountain or what stream 
the fire is on. For instance, that farthest 
elevation we were talking about is Meridian 
Hill. The map gives its elevation, and I 
know the elevation of this lookout. Then by 
triangulation, I find the exact distance of 
the blaze, usually within a quarter of a mile. 
Now all I have to do is to phone the nearest 
ranger station—more than one if it is a big 
fire—and they make short work of it.” 

“How do they put out the fires?” asked 
Ted. ‘*Douse them with water?” 


HE ranger grinned. 

“ Hardly, except when the blaze is mighty 
near the stream. Usually they smother it 
with dirt, or fight it by cutting it off from 
fuel and letting it starve to death. All 
through the National forests there are boxes 
of fire-fighting tools—axes, picks, buckets, 
and shovels. Most fires start small, in the 
underbrush or the forest floor of pine needles. 
One or two men can smother these if they 
get there early in the game. Not many fires 
in a National forest ever get big enough to 
start a crown blaze, which is a fire that eats 
along the tops of the trees and is fast and 
dangerous. But when a crown blaze starts, it 
usually means letting it burn until it hits a 
fire break.” 

“What's that?” asked Tom. 

“A fire break is a systematic clearing of 
inflammable material in a path that even a 
crown fire can’t jump. We make these at 
Strategic points all through the forests, say 
along the top of a ridge, or connecting the 
sources of two streams, or joining bare 
patches together. A rock ridge, a meadow, 


tary matters than he did. He did not know 
how to give orders. Nor did he know the 
regulations necessary for the discipline of a 
camp. During the march, on which they im- 
mediately started, he constantly got into 
trouble through his ignorance. In later life 
he used frequently to tell with great enjoy- 
ment of his own awkwardness and mistakes. 
Once when the company was marching twenty 
abreast, they came up against a fence in 
which there was a gate. Lincoln, at his wits’ 
end as to the proper order, called out: “ This 
company is dismissed for two minutes, when 
it will fall in again on the other side of the 
gate.” 

Because of his good-humored tolerance with 
his company and their propensity for mis- 
ghief and carousing, he had to suffer much 
‘military humiliation and once, not at all for 
his own fault, but for shielding his men, he 
wore a wooden sword for two days. 

Black Hawk was followed north through 
the state without any encounter for a month. 
By this time the volunteers were pretty well 
tired of the long marches, poor food and poor 
shelter of this Indian chase. Most of them 
refused to go on and finally the Governor 
mustered them all out and arranged for a 
new levy. This broke up Lincoln's company. 
He did not go home, however, but re-enlisted 
as a private in a company of mounted inde- 
pendent rangers, whose duty it was to carry 
messages and spy on.the enemy. After a 
month of this work these rangers were mus- 
tered out and Lincoln enlisted a third time 
in an independent company im which he re- 
mained until the end of the war in July. 
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or a stream make natural fire breaks, and 
often help save a lot of valuable timber.” 

“Then you say,” said Tom, “that getting 
to a fire early is important. Would this sta- 
tion be worth much if you weren’t connected 
with the fire-fighting stations by telephone? 

**Not much,” the ranger answered. ‘“ This 
telephone is a valuable asset in stopping 
forest fires quickly. Without it, the lookout 
would be almost useless, so you can under- 
stand that I have to take mighty good care of 
my stretch of line.” His forehead puckered 
up in a worried expression. ‘“ Right now I 
am keeping a close lookout. This is the 
driest season of the year and fires may spring 
up at any moment. I hoped when I saw the 
cloud blanket this morning that there would 
be a goou rain, but the clouds lifted and the 
forest is as dry as a bone. See that little 
spiral of smoke off to the north? That’s a 
fire near the Laramie ranger station.” 

“Why, that little bit of a thing?” Ray 
jeered. “ Tnat's hardly big enough to show.” 

“Nevertheless it is a fire, and might have 
burned up all the heavy timber around the 
Moaning Lakes if it hadn’t been discovered 
in time. I phoned just as soon as the clouds 
lifted, and the rangers probably have got it 
well checked by now.” 

“What caused it?’ Ted asked curiously. 

“Careless campers, I suppose,” the man 
replied rather bitterly. “They make more 
trouble and waste more splendid timber than 
lightning and all other fire starters combined. 
So this dry weather keeps me on the lookout 
sixteen hours a day. Besides—”’ 

“ Besides what?” Ted queried. 

“ Well, I don't suppose it will hurt you to 
know. You probably have heard what a fight 
tne lumber interests are making to hold on 
to these lands, They have even gone so far 
as to threaten that they will burn the tim- 
ber lands if the government tries to hold 
them. Of course, that may only be a bluff, 
but we have to act carefully. Most of the 
lumberjacks are ignorant, and their leaders 
could easily persuade them that if the gov- 
ernment takes away their forests, they have 
the right to retaliate by destroying the tim- 
ber. The lumberjacks believe their jobs are 
being taken away from them, and they mig-t 
not even hesitate at burning these forests. 
You see, that serves them a double purpose. 
First-it injures the government they think is 
injuring them; and second, it makes their 
private timberlands more valuable by creat- 
ing a lumber scarcity.” 

“But they certainly wouldn’t dare defy 
the government!” Fred cried indignantly. 

“Why not? In these hundreds of square 
miles of forest we rangers would have a hard 
time getting any evidence even against the 
men that deliberately destroyed timber. But 
of course, boys, this is all guesswork. We 
don’t expect it, but we are prepared for it if 


it should come. To change the _ subject, 
would you like to see my house?” 
“Yet bet,” Ted returned. “T’ve been 


wondering if you slept on the table here or 
under it. But this is the only house on The 
Sentinel, isn’t it?’ 

The ranger grinned, and led us out of the 
lookout down a precipitous slide to the east. 
Fifty feet below the cone, in a sheltered rock 
basin, stood his cabin, the walls made en- 
tirely out of the natural rocks, and the roof 
a combination of logs and tin, chained tight- 
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ly to the cabin walls. Inside, there were two’ 
bunks against the wall, a stove, cupboard, 
and three chairs, the whole looking as neat 
and clean as an ice cream parlor. 

“This isn’t bad, I'll say,’’ commented Ted 
Stanton, “considering the fact that it is 
way above timberline.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” said the 
lookout man. “ You boys are welcome to 
come and see me any time you want. I real- 
ly would like you to visit me some eveni ¢, 
for it gets all-fired lonely staying here with 
no company. My name's Starbuck, if you 
want something to call me by. I may sur- 
prise you by coming over to your camp some 
day. What did you say you called it?’ 

“ Bonnahah.” 

“Hmmm, That’s Arapaho for 
isn’t it? Good name, all right. 
long boys, don’t forget to call on 
evening.” 


Thunder, 
Well; so 
me some 


CHAPTER IV. 
THe GHOST WALKS, 


— afternoon we scattered, exploring the 
country around Bonnahah in parties of 
one or two. . 1 discovered Ray Price lying 
flat on the rocks near the western edge of 
the plateau, his head almost buried between 
the boulders. 

“ What's the trouble?” I inquired. “Tummy 
ache, or just lazy?” 

He glanced up quickly. 

“ Neither, I guess. I was just finding new 
flowers. Do you know, Kenneth, I believe 
flowers below timberline don’t really know 
how to grow. These Alpine blossoms are ever 
so much prettier and daintier. Of course, 
those below timberline are large and gaudy, 
but these up here are really beautiful and 
graceful.” 

“It’s funny,” I said, “ how these flowers 
that look so weak and fragile can grow up 
here where even the tough old trees can’t 
stand the wind and the cold.” 

“Did you ever hear the fable of the reed 
and the oak?” he questioned. .“‘ I think that 
explains it. These flowers are_ sheltered 
among the rocks from the wind. Then they 
can grow and blossom quickly, in just the 
few short weeks of the timberline summer. 
But it does make you sorta respect them to 
think they can do something that even the 
strong giants of the woods can’t do.” 

The flowers Ray had been looking at were 
about the prettiest we found on Sky Island. 
The blossoms were just like perfect Easter 
lilies, a long deep neck and a graceful white 
horn; yet they were not over half an inch 
across. Just imagine looking at a big field 
of lilies through the wrong end of an opera 
glass and you will have some idea of how 
they looked. Then there were great beds of 
tiny rosy cups that grew so thick they made 
pink fields, and white star flowers or bell 
flowers that swayed on stems so slender that 
they looked like green threads. In the boggy 
meadow below timberline, Indian paintbrush. 
mertensias, and columbine shoot up waist 
high, and these same flowers grow in big 
patches above the treeline, only smaller and 
with lighter tinted blossoms, so that the red 
paint brush turns to a pale green, and the 
purple columbine to a light blue. 

“Kenneth,” said Ray, taking out his note- 
book, “ I’ve already drawn sketches of twenty- 
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He saw no fighting through the four 
months—saw no hostile Indians except a few 
dead ones that he helped bury. But if there 
were no battles, there was much real hard- 
ship, for the food was scanty and poor, the 
marches long and difficult, often through for- 
ests and swamps, and the ground offered the 
only beds. The return to New Salem, after 
he was finally mustered out at Whitewater 
in Wisconsin, was especially hard, for his 
horse had been stolen and he was obliged 
to “foot it” save when a friendly comrade 
gave him a lift or when he could get a 
canoe and paddle down a stream flowing in 
the direction that he was going. 


If his service in the Black Hawk war 
brought Lincoln no glory as a soldier it was 
the finest opportunity he had yet had for 
making the acquaintance of numbers of men 
and of studying the needs and the conditions 
of Illinois. He met, in the three months of 
campaigning and marching, scores of men 
with whom he was later to work in the law 
and in politics. His experience taught him, 
too, how right he had been in thinking that 
the greatest need of Illinois at that time was 
better transportation. He still believed the 
way to get this was by improving the rivers 
and he came back to New Salem more confi- 
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dent than ever that the navigation of the 
Sangamon River was the issue on which he 
should make his campaign, for the war had 
by no means killed his political ambition. 
As a matter of fact, he knew that he was 
stronger than ever with the men of his 
county, and when he reached New Salem he 
picked up his campaigning where he had 
dropped it, using the very handbills which 
he had: had ready when the call to volunteer 
came. 


{S campaigning had none of the formality 

of campaigning today. Candidates trav- 
eled from settlement to settlement, on foot 
or a-horseback, often in groups, picking up 
an audience wherever they could find men 
and spending much time by the wayside, at 
the stores or in taverns discussing the ques- 
tions of the day. Every man felt that poli- 
tics was part of his business and that he 
must understand it if he was. to vote right; 
consequently he took every opportunity to 
hear and to question. Speakers expected to 
be interrupted by their hearers and a great 
deal of their success depended upon the good 
humor, the frankness and the information 
they put into an answer. If a speaker re- 
sented a question, it was generally concluded 
he was caught or considered himself superior 
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one different kinds of Alpine flowers, and 
every one of them grows above timberline. 
Then I’ve taken photographs of these lilies, 
the pink star flowers, and the columbine; but 
I can't tell how the pictures of such little 
flowers will turn out. That’s enough for to- 
day, anyhow. Let’s go over to the saddle 
and pick out the peaks of the range.” 

Right opposite Sky Island, across a deep 
gulf of forest, rose Storm King. On the east 
side, this peak has a sheer two thousand foot 
precipice. By that I don’t mean a steep slope, 
but a real perpendicular cliff of almost half a 
mile. We could see where Chasm Lake must 
lie in the glacier cirque below the cliff. Next 
to the north came Thatchtop, its upper cone 
as smooth and regular as if it had been 
turned on a giant lathe, but its lower slopes 
jagged and gouged, bitten out ages ago by 
glaciers. Then came Haiyaha and Turret 
Top, both of them separated by glacier gashes, 
with Flattop north of them, looking like a 
chunk of plain held high up in the sky by 
precipice walls. 

“Look north there,” Ray commanded. 
“That last far peak must be Terra Tomah, 
and I believe that faint blue range in the 
northwest is the Never-No-Summer. Gee, but 
it’s great to just lie here above timberline in 
the sun, and look at those glorious old peaks.” 

“You're right,’ I answered. “ But some- 
times those peaks over there look so big and . 
cold and stern that I'm almost afraid to stay 
up here right on the top of the world. Course 
the gang has had a lot of practice camping 
out below timberline, but it’s different up 
here on these bleak old summits. Did you 
ever stop to think, Ray, that as far as climate 
is concerned, above timberline is just the same 
as above the tree-line of the Arctic Circle? 
Trees can’t live in the far north because the 
climate is too cold.and forbidding. That is 
the same reason trees won’t live here above 
timberline. So camping out up here isn’t any 
different from camping out north of the Yu- 
kon, except that we can walk from Yukon 
climate to Colorado climate in less than an 
hour. 

So we rested there all afternoon, lazy 
and peaceful and undisturbed, watching 
feathery clouds drift over the range or hawks 
wheel over the forests below. “Then Ted 
banged on the dinner pan, shouting “ Come 
to your feed. Fried ham .don’t never stay 
hot fer nobody,” so we drifted back to the 
tent and fell to on the grub. Ted had worked 
most of the afternoon making a regular ban- 
quet, and believe me, he succeeded. 

“Wow!” Fred exclaimed. ‘“‘ Heap elegant 
all-to-the-tip-top slumgullion. If we have 
many meals like this, our grub won’t last as 
long as a snowball in a furnace.” 

“It’s gone already,” Ted informed him. 
“ Packing up tents and knapsacks and kettles 
and stoves on the canaries didn’t leave much 
room for grub. Kenneth and I,” winking at 
me, “are going to drive the donks down the 
trail tomorrow to the road. My dad Sam’l 
promised to bring some grub up in the deliv- 
ery car as far as the trail, if we’d be there 
to get it at nine o’clock. Said if we missed 
it by a minute he would turn around and 
drive back with the whole shooting match, 
*cept a package of pancake flour just for luck.” 

(To be continued in May Boys’ LIFE) 


to his hearers. Lincoln liked his audiences 
too well to treat their questions contemptu- 
ously; besides he was so interested in what 
he was talking about and was always so anx- 
ious to get new light that he regarded ques- 
tions as a help rather than a hindrance. 

He frequently found other duties at public 
meetings than speaking and answering ques- 
tions. He had to keep the crowd in order. 
A regular feature of most of the political 
gatherings seems to have been a fight on the 
outskirts. Lincoln did not hesitate to come 
down from his platform when interrupted by 
a scrap and in his own way restore order. 
Noticing that one of his friends was getting 
the worst of it in a general fight which broke 
out at one of his meetings, he jumped from 
the platform, pushed his way through the 
crowd, and, seizing the bully who had started 
the row by the seat of his trousers, “ he threw 
him ”"—so those who saw it always insisted— 
“twelve feet away.” Returning to the stand 
he went on with his speech. 

There was no doubt but that the people 
liked his speeches. He spent most of his time 
arguing that the Sangamon should be opened 
and he showed them how it could be done. 
They saw that he had studied the river, 
knew how it acted at different seasons, where 
its length could be shortened, its channel 
cleared. Here was a young man who kept 
his eyes open, they said, and who studied not 
only what was in printed books but in the 
greatest of books, the life and country around 
him. Then they liked the modesty of his 
speeches. ‘Upon the subjects I have treated,” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“Ts it the valley, Johnny? Is it the Valley 
of the Dead?” he cried, and as the boy nod- 
ded slowly, his lips moved to an Aleute 
prayer, and for the time being his sufferings 
were forgotten. 

The descent ended suddenly, and they 
passed in one step from granite walls to level 
ground. Before them stretched a broad plain 
surrounded by a circle of snow-covered 
ranges. At first George saw nothing but the 
grass and willow thickets, but later, as his 
eyes moved across the plain he noticed clus- 
ters of what appeared to be dead trees. 

As they came nearer the timbers became 
orderly groups of totemic stakes and as 
Johnny fell to his knees George knew that he 
was standing before the last resting place of 
the Aleute chiefs. 


CHAPTER XVI 
“THE Last DIivipEe” 

. or sun was moving downward towards 

the western peaks when they breasted 
the mountain slope that guarded the valley. 
High above them was a break in the range, 
the only one, so Johnny told him, through 
which a man might cross the mountains. 

“Dis de last divide!’ Johnny said weakly, 
“after was pass him, no more climb!” 

“The last divide!’’ George repeated the 
words slowly. He knew that in the language 
of the old plainsmen the term meant death, 
and he wondered if there was a prophetic 
meaning in Johnny’s words. 

The two boys were sitting on a slope of 
dry grass with the circular, grave-filled plain 
spread out below them. George started slight- 
ly, as a sound of familiar sweetness came 
down from the blue. Looking upward he saw 
a wedge of wild geese flying southward, and 
putting his hand on Johnny's shoulder, he 
said: “Look! Johnny, it is a good sign— 
they will lead us southward through the 
mountains!” and Johnny, half believing, had 
whispered, ‘‘ Good—we will follow.” 

And now the valley lay behind them, and 
above rose the silent wall of snow that 
formed the last barrier between them and 
the southern ocean. Rising slowly, George 
took up the slow pace. 

Had he been alone George would have 
rested more calmly and traveled more rapid- 
ly, but in Johnny’s face there was a look 
that made him turn cold with fear. The 
boy’s eyes were sinking deep into their sockets 
and the shrinking of his cheeks was causing 
his teeth and jaw bone to protrude—his face 
was changing to a death’s head. After each 
halt it became increasingly difficult to rouse 
him. At times the boy would remonstrate. 
“Him no use, George,” he would say, “ God 
forget us.’ 

Sometimes he would say that the spirits of 
the dead chiefs were angry, or they would 
have sent them food. George did everything 
in his power to rouse the boy's spirit, but as 
long as they found no food he could use no 
arguments that would relieve Johnny’s mind. 

For hours the two boys toiled upward and 
every step was torture. On the summit of 
the range they found three ice-filled valleys 
branching southward. George tried to find a 
trace of the trail and Johnny, lying among 
the sun-warmed rocks, hated to move. 

With soft grass under their bruised feet 
they moved slowly downward over the green 
foothills; herds of caribou snorted at them 
from nearby hillsides, and about them flew 
and cackled unnumbered ptarmigan. The fat, 
overfed birds knew no fear and sometimes 
they killed a dozen in an hour's walk. 
Then would come the halt in an alder thicket 
and the roasting of the birds above the red 
coals, and the long strength-building sleep 
under the warm sun. 

Fearing to leave this heaven-sent food sup- 
ply they traveled slowly, for they were still 
a long way from the sea. 

It was here that Fred’s forethought saved 
their lives, for George’s allowance of two 
matches a day gave them cooked food and 


warmth through the cold nights. Without 
these, even with an abundance of small 
game, it is doubtful if the boys could have 


withstood the hardships they encountered, for 
their march southward was a terrific struggle 
against the forces of nature. 

Passing from a well watered region they 
entered a land of volcanic ash. The 
ptarmigan disappeared and once more the 
fear of starvation tormented them. 

The boys were again reduced to a pitiful 
state. To add to their suffering their clothes 
had begun to wear out and their lean bodies 
showed through the rents that the rocks and 
thickets had made. Their shoes, too, had 
begun to go to pieces, and the volcanic ash 
working through the soles wore the skin from 
their feet. 

From the top of the divide George had 
glimpsed what he thought was the smoke of 
a camp-fire, in a valley below them, and as 
they hurried down the rough slope sinister 
rumblings came from the western cloud-bank, 
and the earth under their feet trembled in 
answer. Johnny, whose legs were weaken- 
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ing under him, sank to the ground in super- 
stitious terror, but’ George urged him on- 
ward. “ It’s only an earthquake, Johnny, there 
are no trees that can fall and hurt us.” 

Stumbling downward they approached the 
strange camp, and, when only a few’ paces 
away, George paused in surprise. ‘“ This is 
something new,” he said with a perplexed 
look on his face. “I’ve seen volcanoes and 
hot-springs, but never anything like this!” 

Stepping nearer he gave the spot a care- 
ful examination. From a small fissure be- 
tween the stones there issued a jet of steam. 
Placing his hand in the vapor he withdrew 
it quickly. “If we had anything to cook we 
could do it here!” he said with a wry smile 
as he nursed his hand. His interest in the 
discovery was so great that he forgot his 
disappointment, and, after a last look, he 
turned and followed the valley downward. 

As they moved among the desolate hills 
the deep, rumbling sounds still came from 
the westward, and the ground still trembled. 
Other steam-fissures appeared, some of which 
were larger than the first, and emitted a 
hissing sound, but their greatest surprise 
came as they rounded a rocky hill and came 
suddenly upon a great valley that stretched 
away for several miles below them. From 
every part of the valley steam was rising, and 
as George stood, wide-eyed with awe, it 
seemed as if he were looking down on the 
camp-fires of an army. 

As Johnny's eyes fell on the strange 
spectacle, he gave up all attempts to control 
his feelings. ‘“‘Come away! George, come 
away!” he cried, pulling at George’s ragged 
sleeve. As the boys turned there was a 
terrific concussion and through a cleavage in 
the western murk they saw a gigantic dome 
of snow, crowned with fire. The red glare, 
that wavered for a while and then faded 
away, turned the forsaken hills and the 
rolling steam-clouds to the color of blood. 
Involuntarily, George shut his eyes to blot 
out the horror, and retreating into the broken 
hills, they stumbled away into the darkness. 

Taday the spot is called ‘‘ The Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes,” and Katmai, the 
great volcano that the boys’ glimpsed 
through the clouds, has recently burst forth 
in a mighty eruption that burried Kadiak 
Island deep in ashes, and made the Yukon 
tundra quake, five hundred miles to the north, 


OR more than an hour, George led John- 

ny eastward. He knew that it would 
take several days of hard travel to pass en- 
tirely out of the volcanic belt, but for the 
moment his only desire was to escape from 
the ghastly valley, with its fire-scorched walls 
and hissing steam-jets. 

At. last a dry valley opened beneath them 
and clambering down its lava walls they felt 
grass under their feet; it was sun-dried, and 
as harsh as wire, but it was grass, and their 
hearts swelled with happiness. A thicket of 
dead alders gave them a fire, and lying down 
on their rough bed ‘they tried to sleep. A 
fox barked from the shadow of the hills, and 
George, nudging Johnny, whispered, ‘‘ That's 
a good omen—a good sign. Where there are 
foxes there must be small game. I have a 
hunch that we'll eat tomorrow !” 

In the days they spent among the volcanic 
hills they reached the lowest depths of human 
suffering. George's feeling that they would 
find food was justified, for, by one of those 
strange pranks of nature that are so dif- 
ficult to explain, they found that the desolate 
hills were alive with a species of vole. The 
vole is a small mouse-like creature with a 
short tail, and in all the vast reaches of the 
Northland, wherever there is vegetation, the 
vole may be found building its nest of grass 
and beating down its tiny runways, from 
the tops of the towering mountains to the 
depths of the deepest valleys. 

All unknown to them a, great event had 
come to pass since they had crossed the 
frozen barrier—the calving time of the 
earibouw had come, and now from every deep 
draw and glacial valley the cows were mov- 
ing towards the lowlands with their calves. 

At the end of a weary day the boys en- 
tered some grass-grown hills. A game trail 
led them into a narrow valley, and in the 
hope that it would lead them to water, 
George followed it eagerly. Crossing a low 
divide the trail dipped downward into a 
deeper draw, where the earth became moist 
and the air carried the scent of growing 
things. As George moved slowly onward, en- 
eouraging Johnny with the promise of water, 
he suddenly halted in amazement, for in the 
eenter of the trail lay the freshly severed 
legs of a cow caribou. 

Strangely enough, George’s thoughts were 
far from food and the flood of emotion 
that swept over him came from. the 
knowledge that an Aleute hunter had recently 
passed that way. On the instant all his old 
time courage welled up within him, and kneel- 
ing there with a caribou leg in his hand, he 
allowed the tears of thankfulness to run down 

(Continued on page 38) 





“GYM~BAL 


You can easily recognize good canvas shoes. 
The Top Notch Cross on the soles shows that 
they are Gym Bals. 
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These special gum soles are so tough that they 
will outwear two ordinary rubber soles. The 
non-skid corrugations keep you from slipping. 
The uppers are made of Top Notch duck—the 
kind that keeps its shape. The trimmings and 
ankle patches are real leather. Double cork 
insoles keep your feet cool and comfortable. 


Gym Bals are great vacation shoes either for 
the mountains or the shore. They are just what 
you want for hiking, camping or gymnasium 
work. But more than that they are high class, 
well made, long wearing shoes offered at a mod- 
erate price for summer wear of any kind. 


When you buy canvas shoes, arctics, boots, 
pacs or rubbers look for the Top Notch Cross. 
It is the standard of excellence—the last word 
in rubber footwear. 


There is a store near you where Top Notch 
Rubber Footwear is sold. We will give you the 
dealer’s name if you write us. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Dept. F Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Boston Chica: 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 
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| T? BEACON FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Beacon Falls 
Sport Sox 


We recommend these fine 
sox to wearers of Grip Sure 
Shoes. They form a cush- 
ion to protect the feet and 
are good looking and com- 
fortable. The short sock 
stays up without garters. 
Beacon Falls Sport Sox 
were worn by the victori- 
ous American Tennis Team 
which recently won the 
World’s Championship. 
They are fine for all sports 
indoors or out—tennis, 
basketball, bowling, hand- 
ball, baseball, snow 
shoeing, skating, 
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Concerning “Shorthorns and Cheechakos” 


PRIL is the gum month. How many of you fellows 
know what a gummer is? You know that when you 
are blue you are gummy. 

But any fellow that is blue in April deserves to 
be gummy, for the gum month is one of the finest of the 
year. The reason they call April the gum month is because 
along about the forepart of this moon, many young fellows 
go to the woods, instead of to slot machines, to hunt gum. 
From Bangor, Maine, for instance, there will, sometimes, be as 
many as fifty young fellows start up the river for the spruce 
forests. 

Gumming is sport, as well as business, and a real good 
gummer needs to be a good woodsman, a fellow who can climb 
trees and sleep under them, a fellow who can do without any 
lights except those which shine in the sky overhead at night. 

There are two classes of men that we sometimes meet in 
the Maine woods, known as gummers and lungers. Gum- 
mers as already suggested are fellows who are hunting for the 
spruce gum, and lungers are fellows who have something the 
matter with their lungs and are hunting for their health. You 
know, you can go hunting around in the pine woods and spruce 
woods for anything you fancy. Of course, the object of your 
search may not be there, you may not find gold and diamonds, 
you may not even find fish or game, and you are not likely to 
find any money-making job, but you are pretty sure to find 
HEALTH. 

About the time the 
gummers are beating 
it for the tall timber, 
the lumber camps are 
making ready to close 
up for the season, but 
they are still there, 
and a good gummer 
must be a good mixer. 
He must make him- 
self solid with the 
lumber boss and also 
be friends with the 
stalwart, rough, big- 
hearted lumber-jacks, 
otherwise it might be 
very uncomfortable to 
go gumming around 
in their neighbor- 
hood, 


ALKING about 

gummers and 
lungers, I came very 
near losing my life on 
one occasion when a 
gummer and a lunger 
mistook me for a 
cow moose, For- 
tunately the game 
warden was known to 
be in the neighbor- 
heod and fortunately 
also, it was against 
the law to shoot a 
cow moose. 

A baby tornado 
had come twisting 
and hurtling through 
the forest and made 
what we call “a 
windfall,” and what 
Davy Crockett called 
a “ hur-ry-cain,” that 
is, it had made a 
path through the 
forest like a mowing 
machine makes 
through a field of 
wheat, and in this 
path the fallen trees 
lay like jackstraws. 
A windfall is a very 
dificult problem for 
the . woodsman to 
negotiate. On this 


By Dan Beard 


occasion, I wore a bright red. sweater, so that no tenderfoot 
might mistake me for a deer; but by the time I had climbed 
through this windfali and reached the lake shore I was so 
hot that I pulled my sweater off and seated myself on a log 
at the water's edge to cool, trying to help the process of cool- 
ing by fanning myself with my hat. 

Now it so happened that a gummer and a lunger were 
paddling their canoe along the lake about three hundred 
yards from the shore when they spied me on the log, but, as 
I afterwards learned, the dappled sunlight and shadow 
camouflaged me and all the canoemen saw was something mov- 
ing up and down which they took to be a cow moose feed- 
ing. 

Gee! I always thought a moose was about the homeliest 
animal in the world, especially a cow moose, without horns 
and with ears as long as a jackass’s! I was never very proud 
of my looks, taking it for granted that I could pass in a 
crowd with a little shoving; but until that time I had not 
even suspected that I looked like a cow moose. I saw the 
men in the canoe on the sunlit waters of the lake, and noted 
that they had the head of a freshly killed buck up in the bow 
ef the boat. While I watched the graceful craft gliding 





noiselessly through the water, the men suddenly stopped pad- 
dling and the gummer pointed directly at me, and when the 
lunger grabbed his rifle, ‘‘ the plot thickened,” and I got ner- 
vous, so I jumped up and ran into the edge of the water, at 
the same time yelling at the men. I was very excited and 
will not repeat what I said, but whatever it was it caused the 
men to pick up their paddles and proceed with their 
journey. 


OW you see, boys, the only reason the gummer and lunger 
hesitated, as they themselves afterwards acknowledged, 
was because they did not want to be caught shooting a cow 
moose, and they knew that the game warden was in the neigh- 
borhood, but they had about made up their minds te take the 
risk when my shout explained the situation, the old red 
sweater which I had put on as protection from gummers and 
lungers was on the ground, and I was still awfully hot, but 
I pulled the sweater on again concluding that it would be 
better to melt than to be shot, and did not take it off until 
I reached camp; then I held the gummer up in true wild west 
style and made him give up enough gum to last all winter. 
A gummer travels light through the woods, his only bag- 
gage, as a rule, being his scout axe and a pair of linesmen’s 
steel climbers. It is not necessary for him to carry food. In 
place of a haversack of bacon and beans, he carries a fund 
of good stories, songs and news from the outside world in 
his head, and that is 
the sort of food for 
which the lumbermen 
hunger, consequently 
the gummer is always 
welcome at the lum- 
ber camp where there 
is a bunk for him and 
plenty of cooties and 
food. By the way, 
talking about cooties, 
one of the_ scouts 
from over the seas 
told the writer the 
white cooties with 
pink eyes are the 
most venomous. 

A good gummer can 
collect from eight to 
ten pounds of gum in 
a day, by marking 
and scarring the trees 
high up above the old 
limbs where the sun- 
light reaches the 
trunk, selecting the 
south side of the bole 
of the tree, making 
between every two 
whorls of the limbs a 
V_scut. When the 
gum oozes out and 
drools down the tree 
along the V_ shaped 
cut, the sun hardens 
it so that it can be 
gathered by chopping 
it off with a_ scout 
axe, 


HERE! you fel- 
lows have learned 
something in wood- 
craft, you know what 
is a gummer and a 
lunger, and everyone 
of you knows what is 
a tenderfoot and most 
of you know what is 
a sourdough, while 
some of you know 
what is a shorthorn 
and very few know 
what is a shavetail. 
_In the old West the 
(Concluded on page 
39) 
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The Listener 


(Concluded from page 5) 
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to take, and from the groves of oak and 
hickory comes the bark of the gray squirrel 
and the policeman’s rattle of his red relative. 
As we walk the roads and field in the early 
morning there is a musical crash and tinkle 
of thin ice under our feet where each little 
hollow or hoof-mark in the mud of yester- 
day has been sealed over, as the housewife 
seals her glasses of jelly with paper. The 
geese harrow is raking the sky and clanging 
as it sweeps southward and again, as in the 


spring, the grouse beats his mysterious 
drum. On the northern lakes the _ loon, 
with his maniac laugh, is prophesying 


storms to come and preparing to forsake the 
cold waters that will soon be sheathed with 
ice. What a wild sound it is—the call of 
the loon. It somehow arouses one’s primitive 
instincts and stimulates him to go forth on 
some voyage of discovery and conquest. I 
have seen the loon language well described as 
follows :—*‘ The sound of the common notes 
are cloo, loo, loo, loo; there are also notes 
much like koawhee, loo, loo, which are not so 
commonly heard and are more particularly 
uttered during the nesting season. Aside 
from these efforts, they have a call note ut- 


tered by both sexes and best described as 
qui ho.” 

There are a dozen other cries and whinny- 
ings impossible to describe which put this 
great northern diver in a class by himself 
as a dispenser of unearthly music. Next to 


the loon, the great ivory-bill woodpecker is 
perhaps the most distinguished performer in 
our northern forests, for not only does his 
reveille, sounded on a dry limb, awake all 
the woods with its rolling beat, but also his 
strident, long sustained and not unmusical 
ecackle penetrates the forest as almost no 
other bird call does. A black prince in a 
scarlet cap, he is indeed a notable visitor 
wherever he shows himself. 


T is a significant thing that the birds of 

prey have no song. The shrill cry of 
hawks, the guttural croak of ravens and vul- 
tures, the hoot of owls and the yelp of eagles 
seem to be in keeping with their fierce in- 
stincts and carnivorous habits. Wild, cruel 
and furtive, these predatory birds lack the 
qualities which endear the songsters to us. 
Their beaks and talons are undoubtedly a 
part of nature’s wise plan and help to pre- 
serve the balance she is always striving to 
maintain; but to those who love the “con- 
cord of sweet sounds” how pleasant, by com- 
parison with such harsh voices, are the songs 
of the oriole and thrush, the fine, thin music 
of the cardinal, the red-wing’s okalee, the 
whistle of the meadow-lark or the jubilant, 
bubbling song of the bobolink. 

Almost no animals have 
although when mellowed by distance 


musical voices, 
the 


baying of hounds, lowing of cattle, neighing - 


of horses and even the howling of wolves 


are rather melodious, and there is one “ call 
of the wild” which, when remote enough 
from the hearer, is indeed real music and 
that is, the bugle-call of the bull elk. At 
close range it degenerates into a high squeal, 
but at a distance it is exactly like the sound- 
of a bugle played in three or four notes and 
I know of nothing more thrilling than to 
hear this splendid chaflenge to all the dwel- 
lers of the wilderness. It is a martial strain 
and when the lord of the herd is sounding it, 
with antlers laid back and head uplifted, he 
is indeed a warlike figure. 

Strangely enough, many of the hunting 
animals such as wolves, foxes and moun- 
tain lions, howl, bark or scream when in pur- 
suit of their quarry, although one would 
suppose that silent hunting would bring them 
easier success. Whether this habit is due to 
the rapture of the chase, or is intended to 
terrify the creatures pursued, I have yet to 
learn. It is said that when a panther 
screams at night in the forest, every deer 
within the range of that blood-curdling cry 
stands motionless in its tracks unfil day- 
light, and those who have heard it can well 
understand the terror it must inspire in the 
timid creatures upon whom the big cat feeds. 


NE may go often and stay long in the 
woods without hearing all the cries of 
the wild animals there—the wheezing grunt 


of the hedgehog, the querulous cry of the 
raccoon, the ‘“‘whoof” of the startled bear } 
or the angry chatter of the marten. But 


sooner or later all these and many other un- 
usual and often startling sounds will come 
to his ears, lending expectancy and thrill to 
his wanderings. It is forbidden our dull 
ears to catch “ the music of the spheres” but 
we shall still be able to hear in nature 
sounds which will soothe, stimulate or inspire 
us as the case may be: 


“Low stir of leaves and dip of oar 
And lapsing waves on quiet shore—” 


the roar of rapids, the crash of surf, the 
howling of the tempest or the wind in the 
pines and mountain peaks. 

There is almost as much individuality in 
the sound of inanimate things as in the hu- 
man voice, Who cannot recall —even after 
many years—the peculiar sound of some 
door or gate-latch with which he was once 
familiar; or perhaps of the ‘‘ pasture bars, 
that clattered as they fell”? Every hammer 
has its own ring, every machine its distinc- 
tive tone, every bell its peculiar resonance. 
And so we may pursue this interesting theme 
into our véry homes and factories. Thoreau, 
who wrote a prose poem on the hum of the 
telegraph poles, said, ** I drink in a wonderful 
health, a cordial, in sound. I think I will 
not trouble myself for any wealth when I 
can be so cheaply rich.’”” Mr. Thoreau was a 
very wise man. 
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Afraid to Wet His Shirt 


(Continued from page 13) 














he continued to shout his 
“Mutiny” reached them 


and made fast, 
story. The word 
first. 

“Hully mackerel!” This from Marshall, 
while the others stared dumbly from widened 
eyes. 

“Captain and mate killed. Our starboard 
boats carried away. The crew fighting for 
the other two.” The information came 
disjointly. Finally they heard the words: 
“Three women passengers aboard.” 

“ Hurry, boys,” urged Addinsel, 

In a few seconds more they were all stand- 
ing on the deck. That the man’s anxiety 
had been justified was amply evident. On 
the port side pandemonium reigned. Here 
some thirty seamen and firemen were engaged 
in a fight with fists and feet. They seemed 
to have divided roughly into two camps con- 
sisting of the deck against the engine room. 
The deck were gaining, led by a sailor some 
six feet four in height and weighing at least 
two hundred and thirty pounds. As the 
scouts, headed by Captain Addinsel and the 
bosun, reached the alleyway, they could hear 
this man’s oaths rend the air. Blood was 
already flowing. A “snipe” with slashed 
forehead lay at their feet, blinking dazedly 
around. 

“Take him away,” ordered Addinsel. 

As four of them stooped to the prostrate 
form, the Captain himself rushed forward. 

“Stand back there,” he roared command- 
ingly to the deck hands who by now were 
struggling to swing the life-boats from the 
davits. 

“Who in H— are you?” The man nearest 
him switched around. 

A hook under the jaw from the 
tain’s fist caught him neatly, and he 
flying backward into the _ scuppers. 
before Addinsel, finished with him, 
do aught to control the others, a blow 
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Cap- 
went 
But 
could 
from 
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a belaying pin caught him on the head. It 
was wielded by the weighty leader himself. 
Beneath its force Addinsel fell unconscious 
to the deck, just as Meade and Marshall 
reached his side. 

“Any more of you young meddlers like a 
tap on the conk?” The big sailor, still 
armed with the belaying pin, faced them 
with a grim smile. 

Meade took a threatening step forward, but 
Marshall pulled him by the sleeve, 

“Come along, old fellow.” He himself 
bent over the senseless Captain. And then 
as Jim helped him to carry Addinsel to the 
starboard side, he added: “No use in our 
all being knocked silly, you know. We'll 
need our wits to get out of this pickle.” 

The leader nodded, a little hopelessly. 
What could a handful of young scouts do 
against thirty strong men struggling for 
dear life? 

“If we could only get that big fellow!” 
he mused. Then: ‘“ Where’s the bosun?” 

The man had vanished in the midst of 
the melee. For a few seconds they stood 
silent, stunned by the sense of helplessness. 
It was Bradley who spoke finally, some hope 
in his vigorous voice. 

“TI think I have it,” he said. “ You fel- 
lows,” he addressed the scouts who had 
assembled sadly around their Captain’s un- 
conscious form, “follow me—all except 
Terry. You, Red, have got to go alone aft 
there and taunt that big stiff so as to keep 
his attention from the rest of us. Rub it 
into him about being a coward. Get me?” 

Terry nodded, and departed, while the 
others followed Bradley, who led them to 
the fore bridge. Arrived here, he took 
hold of a signal halyard and made a running 
bowline in one end. Then he tested it to 
make sure of its strength and to see if it 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Your Favorite Marshmallows 
Toasted on Crisp Wafers 








Bread and butter, or even cake, isn’t in it with 
Campfire Marshmallows toasted on fresh, 
crisp wafers. 


That’s a real after-school lunch—and easy to 
make. A Campfire Marshmallow should be 
placed on each round or square wafer, then 
placed in a tin in a moderately hot oven. 
When the marshmallows swell up and get a 
golden brown they should be taken out and 
when they cool a little they are ready to eat. 


Campfire Marshmallows are pure and whole- 
some and not rich like other sweets, so you can 
eat all you want. And the liberal, extra 
weight package makes them economical. 

You can get a complete set of 

Campfire recipes for mother by 

writing for a free copy of the Camp- 

fire Recipe Book. Address our 

Recipe Dept. 
The Campfire Co. ; 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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National Council Meeting 


HE eleventh annual meeting of the National 
Council took place March 7, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, with a large attend- 
ance of delegates from all over the country and 
much important and interesting business trans- 
acted. It was a forward-looking gathering and 
one which will mean extensive growth and de- 
velopment in our plans to make Scouting even 
more effective in the future than it has been in 
the past. 


New Mem bers of the Executive Board 


HE Executive Board of the National Council 
is glad to announce the following new mem- 
bers : General George W. Goethals, who will oper- 
ate particularly in connection with the Seascout- 
ing Department, Dr. John H. Finlay, former 
Commissioner of Education for the State of New 
York, and Mr. George W. Perkins, Jr., son of the 
well-known financier and conservationist. 


April Plantings 
a is the planting month in nearly every 
geographical section of the country. You 
boys who did such valiant work during the war, 
raising “garden stuff” ought not to let your in- 
terest and experience in this kind of work lag. 
Those of you who are looking forward to earning 
the gardening merit badge should not forget that 








Nine months of Scouting, the universal boy 
game, and lo, *‘ those boys have become so thor- 
oughly American in breadth of view, tolerance 
and fraternal friendship that discord has prac- 
tically disappeared from the neighborhood.” Mr. 
Loeb himself traces a speedy amalgamation of his 
remarkable troop to the insistent emphasis placed 
upon the twelfth law, ‘*A Scout is reverent.” 
“As a result,” he says, “ the thirty-two boys 
who form our cosmopolitan and poly-religious 
troop have learned not only to be more observant 
in the practice of the duties which the religion of 
each requires, but have come to regard the others 
with respect, in proportion as they too are care- 
ful to observe whatever their religions require.” 

The troop is busy, happy and loyal. Its scout- 
master says enthusiastically of it, ‘“‘ One can find 
no more mannerly or manly or better set of boys 
anywhere than the boys of Troop 76.” By the 
way, 76 was purposely selected for the troop 
numeral because it was a particularly, aggres- 
sively American number, and it was hoped to 
light and keep alive in this little group of boys 
the splendid spirit of ’76, a hope that seems to 
be abundantly justified. 

Scouts Honor Men In School 

N last year’s graduating classes in Stamford, 

Conn., the boys who were the honor men were, 
in every case, scouts and the president of each 
class was also a Boy Scout. 


Boy Scouts Mark Air Route 








work done in your own gardens is allowed to 
count on the merit badge requirements, if prop- 
erly certified. 

Tree planting, too, has come to be a well estab- 
lished and popular scout activity. Out in Oklahoma, scouts 
are providing their whole county with seedlings, Others have 


NDER the supervision of the Army Air Ser- 
vice, Boy Scouts in Washington, D. C., laid 
the first marker, “D. C. 1,” for the new air 
route from Boll- 
ing Field, Wash- 








Florida Scouts greet new President. 


Edited by 


taken it on themselves to plant suitable trees in their school ington, te Day- 
or home yards or in parks or public streets, upon consultation James E. West ton, Ohio, the 
and with the approval of the proper authorities. An inter- “ 7 first airway defi- 
esting and helpful article on “ Forestry for Scouts,” by Mr. W. Chief Scout Executive nitely laid out in 
C. Wessel, formerly of the National Camping Department of America. 
the Boy Scouts appeared in the February issue of Boys’ LIFE. Bureau of Naturalization Praises Work of Scouts 

Scouts 


Better go back and reread it, now planting time is on. 


And Boyhood Plantings 

ge is essentially planting time. The habits you are 
forming now are the ones you will reap the harvest of 

when you get to manhood. And that is where Scouting comes 

in as a sort of expert gardener to show you what to plant, and 

how and why to plant it. 

One of the accusations that is sometimes made, with some 
justice, against the American people, as a whole, is our lack 
of thoroughness, our tendency to he “ jacks of many trades,” 
expert at none. This charge should never be allowed to fit 
or hit a scout. Thoroughness and the doing of a given task, 
*pon honor, to the best of our ability should be, and I am glad 
to say usually are, characteristic of boys who are scouts. Even 
if it is a small thing in itself, like learning to tie a certain kind 
of knot, keep at it until you have the trick completely mas- 
tered, and can tie the knot any time, any place, just right, as 
speedily and deftly as possible. 

Take the matter of first aid, when you are learning to make 
bandages and tourniquets, studying and practicing what to do 
in case of a certain accident or how to prevent that accident 


HE 1920 report of the Commissioner of Naturalization of 
the Federal Department of Labor devotes nearly three 
pages to the work of the Boy Scouts of America in coopera- 
tion with the government in its naturalization program, giving 
warm praise to the scouts who gave such able and cheerful 
aid in this important service to our foreign-born friends. 
Scouts in 40 states and in Alaska and the District of Colum- 
bia participated in this campaign, reaching nearly 45,000 pos- 
sible candidates for citizenship in 338 communities, 
The following quotation from the report is of special inter- 
est as coming not from ourselves but from an onlooker: 
When the youth of America have had their Americanism, 
their sense of fair play, appealed to they have never failed to 
come forward in any emergency worthy of sons of their 
country. Into this duty which their constituted officers have 
placed upon them the Boy Scouts have cheerfully, eagerly and 
enthusiastically entered. They have approached the stranger 
not with the sense of prejudice inspired by their strangeness 
of tongue, and with the too ready appellation of “ wop,” 
“ guinea,” ‘‘kike” and the like. On the contrary, they have 
met these coming Americans as guests, who, though strange, 
are nevertheless entitled to the courtesies usual to guests. It 


Guardians of 
Unique Tree 


N unusual job 

has been as- 
signed to the Boy 
Scouts of Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., 
when they were 
made official 
guardians of the 
massive Trailing 
Juniper tree on 
the Shenk estate. 
The tree is 
claimed to be the 
only specimen of 
its kind in the 
state, and though 
less than two 
and a half feet 
high, has a spread 


yep 3 Posture makes 
rom happening, put your whole mind and skill into it. Learn has brought them together under conditions which have pre- Of 45 feet and 

to do it, not just “ any old way” but just right, so that if the cided unpleasantness and which have given a setting for covers 2,000 Cha racter 
time comes when you are called upon, in the flash of an in- future contacts of a helpful character. square feet. It 


is believed to be 
at least 165 
years old. 


stant to put that knowledge to practical use, you will not be 
found wanting. 

Be prepared. Sow habits of energy, patience, perseverance. 
Train your mind and body to work together in splendid alli- 





The Twelfth Law and Americanization 
PEAKING of Americanization and Boy Scouts suggests an 
interesting “story,” written up by the Philadelphia Pub- 
Scoutmaster Loeb, it seemed, had some 


The above is an 
poster which received 
Mention in the Posture 


illustration of a 
Honorable 


Boy Scout» Goes Poster Con- 


ance. Live clean lives, think clean thoughts, read great books, lic Ledger last winter. On Scientific 3 
follow true heroes, like Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roose- “heap big” job on his hands when he attempted to weld a journey pad peggy A aoe ee aa 
re > P vas a ve inc ; > F ssi ? League. e e work 
scope pips egheeepepreaapairatdisecs meas Oe ee oe Oe, ee cae te ace nae AST January of Miss Mildred Warwick, a student 


and Italian boys, along with a handful of native-born Ameri- 
cans into a scout group. The boys were mostly recruited 
from the neighborhood of the Music Settlement: School and 
represented Catholics, Protestants and Jews, who, previous to 
the troop organization were perpetually waging war upon each 
other, in one way or another. 


at the Bushwick High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Good posture and good 
Scouting go together. 


three famous 
scientists started 
on a trip to Pan- 
ama to collect specimens of plant and animal life in the canal 
zone for the Everhart Museum in Scranton, Pa, With them 
went a proud and happy scout, Ford Pethick, a 
senior in Scranton High School. The scientists 
wanted a scout because a scout is healthy and 
cheerful, up in outdoor stuff, interested in out- 


A Few Good Turns From Alabama 
A NEWSPAPER column from Birmingham cites the follow- 

ing items. No parlor scouting down in Alabama, we 
should judge. These boys seem to know how to do practical, 
every day, useful, out-door good turns. The jobs weren't all 
the pleasantest imaginable variety either, as you 
will see, but a scout doesn’t dodge a job just be- 
cause it isn’t particularly agreeable or to his 
taste. Not a bit of it. He rolls up his sleeves, 





and gets at it with a will and a whistle and door life, trained to observation, quick wit, re- 
presto, before you know it, it is done, done in sourcefulness, obedience and reliability, “ pre- 
first-class style, too. pared” to do whatever is expected of him. 


Young Pethick was selected as a good all-round 
scout and was, on account of his excellent aca- 
demic standing, excused from five months of 
school work, and is to receive his diploma along 
with the rest of his class. 


Eyes To The Blind 

‘eé ND, God, kindly extend Thy blessings to 
the Boy Scouts of Pasadena!” So prays 

a grateful blind man nightly out in California. 

This is the story behind his prayer, a big story 

for all its simplicity. 

“You can get back your sight,” said the doc- 
tor, “ provided you will take long walks daily. 
Exercise is the only thing that will help you.” 

Think of it, boys! To be able to see again, to 
see birds and trees and mountains and the faces 
of friends and dear ones after long blackness! 

But how could he take those long daily walks 
by himself? And he was a poor man. How 
could he afford to hire a companion to guide him? 
It was almost hopeless. He must go on in dark- 
ness unless God could bring help as by a miracle. 

What happened? The miracle. A troop of 
Boy Scouts heard of the sad case and volun- 
teered to take turns in escorting the blind 
man daily on his walk. Best of all; the doctor’s 
prophecy is coming true. The man will get back 
his sight and the Boy Scouts of Pasadena will 
have another good turn to their credit. 


One scout repaired a bridge, cleaned mud out 
of two curbs and drained a ditch, three hours’ 
time. 

Two scouts put a stump out that was on fire 
and was in danger of setting woods on fire, half 
hour time. 

Five scouts removed a large pile of brush 
where trees had been trimmed up, fifteen minutes 
each. 

Five scouts repaired a street where it had 
washed out by piling rocks and brush and then 
dirt on top, one hour's time. 

Two scouts buried a dead hen, that the city 
health department would not remove, 30 minutes’ 
time. 

Four scouts dug a drain way to let standing 
water out of the street and opened up 10 sewers 
and 23 gutters. 

~ Two scouts repaired a bridge and opened four 
sewers and 20 gutters, 10 hours. 

One scout cut a dead tree which stood close 
by the passway and was very dangerous to those 
passing, one hour. 

Eleven scouts worked two hours getting water 
out of basement of church, then built up fire and 
dried out the place. 

Three scouts repaired four sewers, also raked 
up a lot of leaves from around a house and 
burned them as they were dangerous to the com- 
munity, one and one-half hours. 














Washington Scouts marking an Army Air Service Field, 
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This amusing drawing by Mr. C. A. Briggs, is the first 
of a series produced by famous American cartoonists. 
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Why My Boys 
Will Have Complete 
High School Training 


HESE three boys of mine are going 
to have the benefit of High School 
_training at any cost! Not because 
I think they are brighter or better than 
other boys, but because some day 
they'll have to earn their own living. 
And I know they can’t rise very high 
or make very much of themselves with- 
out a good general education to start 
on. That’s the best preparation for 
the future any father can give his 
boys—or any boy can give himself, 
For twenty-one years my most im- 
portant duty with this School has been 
helping “boys” of all ages get the gen- 
eral education they should have got 
in public school—but didn’t. Every day J 
get hundreds of letters and many personal 
calls from men and boys asking why they 
aren’t getting ahead. Nine times out of ten 
my answer must be: “It’s your lack of High 
School training. You need that to make 
in any profession or busin because it’s 


ess, 
foundation knowledge.” That’s why I’m 
oing to insist on my boys completing High 


hool. 

$9.00 An Hour 

THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 

MENT OF THE INTERIOR shows in 
Bulletin No. 22, 1917, that every hour spent in 
completing High chool training pays the 
student $9.04. erefore aw boys and young 
men who had to go to work before you fin 
High School ought to round out your general 
education without delay. Many of the ele- 
mentary facts of any occupation are cov 
by the regular High School course, and such 
subjects as mathematics, English and the ele- 
mentary sciences will be of use to you every 

lay. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


I know of a firm employing over 2000 
people that won’t hire a boy of any age 
unless he has High School training. I know 

of other firms that give preference 
e explanation 


their trained intelligence they “‘ca 
quicker, need less supervision and are much 
better fitted for promotion, which means bet- 
ter jobs and better pay. i 5 

We offer four courses in public 
school branches, so we can take up 
your general education wherever you Ic ft off. 
Our High School course will give you in two 
years the full equivalent of the four years’ 
course of the best public High Schools. Our 
special home study method enables you to 
study during your spare time, taking up just 
the subjects you need most. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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Boy Scouts’ Life 


of Lincoln 
(Continued from page 22) 
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he told them, “I have spoken as I have 
thought. I may be wrong in regard to any 
or all of them but as soon as I discover my 
opinions to be erroneous, I shall be ready to 
renounce them.” “ Knows he can learn,” they 
told one another, “ and means to do it. Isn’t 
afraid to change if he finds he’s wrong. He’ll 
make his mark yet.” 

How strong he made himself in Sangamon 


| County was shown when the elections came, 


for, although there were eight candidates in 
the field, he stood third on the list. In New 
Salem he received 277 of the 300 votes cast. 
Who would dream, to have seen him starting 
out from his father’s log cabin in Macon 
County in the spring of 1831, in his jean 


| trousers, his axe over his shoulder, that in 
| two years he would receive almost the entire 





vote of the town in which he settled, for a 
position so important as that of member of 
he Illinois Assembly. 


HE election, even if called a defeat, was 

a victory. He had made himself a place 
among men in his community. He knew it 
well. That is the thing he had been working 
for. He was far from discouraged. Two 
years from now there would be another elec- 
tion and he meant to win that time. 

But now he must have work. Store keep- 
ing, he had learned when he was clerking, 
just about satisfied him, and as there was a 
grocery for sale in New Salem, he and an 
acquaintance, William Berry—a fellow not 
too fond of work, it must be acknowledged— 
decided to buy the store, giving their notes 
in exchange. And so, late in 1832, we find 
the firm of Lincoln & Berry in business in 
New Salem. 

Hardly had they opened their door before 
two other groceries in New Salem were forced 
to sell. Lincoln and Berry, in spite of the 
fact that they had no money, bought the 
stocks. It was high finance! Two penniless 
youths buying up three stores and doing it 
entirely on credit. Not a cent of money had 
passed hands in the consolidation. 

What pleased Lincoln about the undertak- 
ing was that he now had ample time to read. 
Customers usually found him lying on /the 
counter, his feet propped up against a pile of 
groceries or calico, reading anything he could 
get his hands on. 

But even if he was an unbusinesslike store- 
keeper, there probably never was a more pop- 
ular one. His store, as that of his friend 
Jones in Gentryville, became the meeting place 
of the men from the town and the country 
in the leisure hours, a place to discuss politics, 
neighborhood affairs, listen to stories. Liking 
for him grew steadily and as people knew 
him better they began to comment more and 
more on something that was not so common 
in storekeepers, and that was his scrupulous 
honesty. A woman told how one evening he 
weighed her out a half pound of tea, and the 
next morning when he came in he discovered 
on his scales a four-ounce weight. He realized 
at once that in the darkness he had made a 
mistake and without waiting he hurried off 
and delivered the balance of the half pound. 
Another customer told how he walked three 
miles once, after the store was closed, to re- 
turn an overcharge of six and a quarter cents. 

And as for his kindness, it was not long 
before in New Salem, as back in Gentryville, 
he made a reputation for helping everybody 
that was in trouble. You could always count 
on him. He boarded in the little country 
tavern, but more than once when there were 
too many travellers for the beds, Lirfcoln 
cheerfully gave up his and slept on the 
counter in his store. More than one traveller 
who had broken down or stuck in the mud 
in the one poor street of New Salem had a 
tale to tell of a storekeeper of wonderful 
strength who lifted the wagon out or mended 
the broken parts. 


iy was through his willingness to do a good 
turn to a traveller that this year of store 
keeping brought him the most valuable pos- 
session he had ever owned, and one he was 
fully able to appreciate and use. One day a 
man drove up, who was moving his family 
and household goods westward and had over- 


| loaded. He asked Lincoln if he would not 
| buy a barrel of plunder for which he had no 


room. Lincoln good-naturedly consented, and, 
paying for the barrel, put it away without 


@ | Knowing what was in it. Some time after- 


wards he dumped his purchases on the floor 
and was amazed to find in the collection a 
complete set of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
No possession could have been more precious 
to him at the moment; and he set himself to 
the reading. of these volumes, which he always 
considered the basis of legal learning, with a 
determination to master them. Men seeing 
him stretched under the tree in front of Lin- 
coln & Berry’s store, or lying on his counter, 
would ask what he was reading. “ Reading?” 
he would say, “ I am studying—studying law.” 
(Continued on page 30) 
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and bring your King” 


OW on earth can a real live boy get 

along without a gun? When you get 
together to “play Indian,” or live over 
again the life of the bold hunter of the 
western plains, you must have a gun that 
really shoots. 


You want to become a crack shot, don’t 
you? Every boy should be able to take 
his rifle and put nine out of ten shots into 
the center of the target. Of course, you 
should have a safe gun, and you should 
learn how to handle it so it won’t interfere 
with the rights of others. 


Just you and your King Air Rifle alone 
will mean a lot of fun. But get the other 
fellows to get Kings, too. That will just 
multiply the fun. 


You can rig up a target range, arrange 
shooting: matches, and take long hikes in 
the country, and all the time you are train- 
ing to be a crack shot, just as though you 
had a high-priced hunting rifle. 


Any King model looks smart: and gun-like and 
shoots straight, but the boy who wants the very 
finest of its kind always wants the 1000-shot No. 5 
King Air Rifle. 


A hammerless magazine repeater with lever action; 
black walnut stock and true sights. All parts inter- 
changeable. Length 36 inches; weight 21 pounds. 
The price is $3.00. 

Ask your hardware or sporting goods dealer to show 
you the No. 5 King at $3.00, or any of the other 


straight-shooting King models at different prices. 
Write us for complete illustrated list with prices. 


THE MARKHAM AIRRIFLE CO. 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


Bates $3.00 

















“Just like 
wiping your \) 
face with | 
a towel” 


Beginners, 
ENDERS 

Simple 
. Safe 


Sanitary 


Needs no adjusting. Ready 
for instant use. Apart in one 
second—together in three. 


Wr énders 


ENDERS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 with 
six blades of the best qualit 
Swedish-base steel. Packed in blac 
Keratol box, velvet -lined. Extra 
blades, package of 5—35 cents. 
IN CANADA—Razor, 81.50, Blades, 50c. 
FOR SALE BY BEST 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Blades—Hand-stropped, Hand-tested 
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A NEW §super- airplane, 
christened the “ Tita- 
nia,” has been completed in 
London. Driven by two en- 
gimnes of over one thousand 
horsepower each, it is be- 
lieved that this craft will be 
capable of transatlantic 
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By Francis Arnold Collins 


Popular Science 


BOYS’ LIFE 


altitude of five and three 
quarters miles, or _ thirty 
thousand feet, the subject 
had great difficulty in moving 
his arms and legs. On in- 
creasing the pressure to cor- 
respond to an altitude of six 
and one-half miles, or thirty- 
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flights in record time. With 
a crew of twenty, it will?’ 
have a flying range of over 
two thousand miles, al- 
though its cabins accommo- 
date fifty people. It is esti- 
mated that by increasing the 
engine to five thousand 
horsepower, this type of ma- 
chine will carry two hundred 
and fifty passengers. 


URING the past twelve 

months an unprece- 
dented nurfiber of earth- 
quakes have been recorded, 
The delicate instruments 
which have recorded the tre- 
mors show that no less than 
one hundred and _ forty-one 
quakes have occurred in the 
past year, or an average of 
one almost every other day 
The record has been made by 
the Gonzales Heights Ob- 


servatory, which has been in Isn’t this a pretty place? 
grim, glaring old deserted rock quarry! 


operation since 1899. Dur- 


ee ee 





four thousand feet, the sub- 
ject found it very difficult to 
keep his eyes open. The 
pressure was then altered 
to correspond to an altitude 
of forty thousand feet. The 
tests show that life can be 
sustained at great altitudes. 





MAN’S height is sooner 

or later affected by his 
diet. In moderately cold 
countries, where a great deal 
of meat is eaten, men grow 
to be tall and strong. The 
height of the Japanese, it is 
believed, is due to the fact 
that for generations they 
have eaten a great many 
vegetables. When these Ori- 
entals have emigrated to 
meat-eating countries, as has 
been the case of Pacific Isl- 
anders and New Zealanders, 





they gradually become taller. 


What do you suppose it was in its youth? Just a : als J 

4 Now behold it after men and boys Bove It is also found that people 
. “ adopted it! The once irregular pit has become a placid lake where water lilies 
ing the twenty-one years that loos to grow, and in its midst has appeared the island, Fairyland. Rock bor- 


living at very high altitudes 
are likely to be of small sta- 


these observations have been (dered paths wander about it now outlining beds of gaily-painted flowers. ture. The Jewish race has 


made, over nineteen hundred Quaint stone steps lead up and down and orer. 
earthquakes have been re- where once rang the echo of the pick. 


corded in all parts of the 


Vines nestle against the walls suffered a decided shortening 
When the stars come out < ae of stature which, it is be- 
they find their counter-parts down here in the millions of tiny electric lights —— can be 

Kton twinkle out from the heart of the filowers, from beneath the stone arches, lieved, can be traced to the 


world. and from the recesses of the vines which climb the walls. Just beyond there fact that for many genera- 


beckons the tea-garden with its pillars of rock and roof of dried palm leaves, tions it has lived in cities. 


HE latest estimate places arhere you may rest on quaint benches or promanade the 


covered walk which 


the age of the earth at leads out to an open space where one may view the lights of the city just beyond. OME interesting experi- 


one-half a billion years. 
There has been much differ- 


ence of opinion as to the age, the estimates 
often differing by hundreds of millions of 
years. The geologists working on modern 














Students at the Army Balloon School, 
The United States Army is developing a balloon 


“ Sausage.” 
service because of the value of this branch shown during the 














prove more than a match for the largest and 
most heavily built warships. The test will 
afford a marvelous spectacle in which fleets 
of aircraft will fly high 
above the range of the 
“enemies’ guns” until 
they accomplish the de- 
struction of the battleship. 


EMARKABLE cures 

have been made of 
various diseases with the 
aid of music. In recent 
tests abroad soldiers suffer- 
ing from shell-shock, who 
had completely lost their 
memory, were cured by lis- 
tening to music. Other 
men who had lost the 
power of speech were en- 
abled to speak by joining 
in the chorus of some well- 
known song. It has been 
found that in cases of 
aphasia, musical memory 
often returns 





ments have been made 
by the Police Department in 
catching criminals by wireless telegraph. An 
apparatus has been installed at Headquarters, 
New York City, with a sending radius of 
three hundred miles. Messages sent out from 
headquarters are picked up by observers all 
over the great city. This system enables 
headquarters to keep in touch with its men. 
In the past few weeks, alarms have been sent 
out by radio describing stolen automobiles, 
which have resulted in the capture of the 
thieves, since the wireless messages outrun 
the swiftest cars. 


OUSES are being built of compressed 
earth, which are claimed to be as per- 
manent as stone and much cheaper than 
wood. The earth is rammed into a tight 
mass by means of rammers operated by com- 
pressed air. The earth is made into blocks 
of various sizes, although a section of a wall 
may be made at one time. The outer wall is 
then coated with liquid granite by simply 
shooting it through a cement gun. Houses 
made in this way are water-proof and fire- 
proof, and may stand for centuries. 





earlier than 
other forms of 
memory. 

patient who 
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great war. 


theories about energy and heat find that one 
hundred million years ago the earth formed 
itself into the compact mass as we know it 
today. By estimating the rate at which the 
earth cools, it is now decided that the tem- 
perature of the globe fell to a point between 
forty-five degrees and zero about two hundred 
and fifty million years ago. At this time, the 
moon was probably a little sun which helped 
to warm the earth. A careful examination 
of fossils leads to the belief that men have 
walked upon the earth for at least two hun- 
dred thousand years. 


) gee in the spring, America will be vis- 


ited by the distinguished scientist, Mme. 


Marie Curie, the discoverer of radium. A 
number of prominent American women have 
raised a considerable amount, known as the 
“Curie Radium Fund,” which will be used 
to purchase and present to Mme. Curie one 
gram of radium. Receptions will be given 
throughout the country to the foremost 
woman scientist. It is not generally known 
that the most elaborate radium laboratories 
in*the world are to be found in American cit- 
ies, and that here is stored an enormous 
wealth of the precious metal. Mme. Curie 
will investigate these museums, and on her 
return to Paris will probably build a labor- 
atory on American lines. 


OUBTLESS the most elaborate test ever 
made with aerial bombs will be carried 


out by our Government this spring. A cap- 
tured German battleship, of thirty-six 
hundred tons, will be used for this 
experiment. The test will show the value 
of aircraft in attacking naval _ vessels. 
It is believed by many experts in the air 
service that the great bombing-planes will 


Lee, Va., watching @ any past expe- 


could not recall! 


rience is often 
able to sing 
songs or play 
pieces studied years before. 
Music, it is found, appeals more 
to the emotions than other 
senses, and words associated with 
music are longer remembered 
owing to the musical origin of 
the language. 





OST of the ills of the rising 

generation are attributed by 
scientists to the neglect of ath- 
letic exercises. A systematic ef- 
fort is being made in schools 
throughout the country to teach 
practical health habits. Boys are 
being taught especially how to 
train properly, to sleep suffi- 
ciently and under proper condi- 
tions, in short to live a whole- 
some life. A great problem in the 
schools is the boy who does not 
want to play. The problem is to 
find some form of athletics he 
will be interested in. <A _ few 
years ago, a great many boys fell 
into this class; today such a boy 
is the great exception. 


Y placing a man in an air- ~ 

tight cylinder and pumping 
out the air, it is possible to 
measure accurately the effect of 
high altitude on the human body. 
When the pressure corresponds to 
an altitude of two and one-half 
miles, or thirteen thousand five 
hundred feet, the subject found 
it necessary to wear a specially 
designed mask and have the air 
supplied by oxygen tanks. When 
the pressure corresponded to an 








distance. 


Tree Observatory 


The Forestry Department has had erected in various 
forest reservations observatories from which the rangers 
can make their observations in carrying out their work. 
That these forest rangers are not restricted to these 
observatories is shown by the illustration produced 
here. In this case a lofty tree is called into service, in 
Shasta forest, Northern California. At the top of this 
tree @ platform is constructed on which the ranger 
stands while making his observations. At the foot of 
this tree is a telephone which connects with the super- 
visor’s office. Mount Shasta is shown plainly in the 
Sometimes spiral ladders are ingeniously 


constructed from the bottom to the top of a tree, on 
which the ranger climbs to the top. 


April 
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are shown at the American Museum of Natural History. 


In the background rise a 


Te timber wolves, big and furry, tracking a deer in a typical Colorado winter setting, 


series of sharp, snow-covered ridges, skirted by a dark evergreen grove extending 
around one side to the foreground. The three wolves are stealing forward on the trail 


of the deer, whose tracks appear in the. snow. 


deer. 
the right. ‘The third wol 
Their way is lighted by t 


The night sky is of a deep blue, shedding a bluish luster over the whole scene. 
wolf is the species commonly found throughout the West and Northwest. 


One of the wolves is nosing the tracks of the 
The second is sniffing the air, as he slips out is between the gloomy evergreens at 
is just mounting a little hi 

soft, clear glow of the moon, under which the snow glistens coldly. 


l, his head low as he follows the scent. 


The timber 
The particular 


scene shown in this group represents the foot of the Arapahoe Peaks, in the Silver Lake region 


of Colorado. 
and the lighting effect, although 
group, is considered very fine and true. 


Please explain swarms of toads no big- 
ger than a dime, found on a prairie road 
three-quarters of a mile from any ‘pool, and 
over two miles from a river. 


Toads, like frogs, hatch from eggs laid 
in water,, and go through a tadpole stage. 
As soon as their tails are absorbed, toads 
begin to feel the impulse to seek dry land. 
Their skins are sensitive, and often they 
make the move by night, to avoid the sun. 
They will hide by day under stones, leaves, 
board walks, etc., to shield their skins from 
heat. But if a shower comes up, they rush 
out in swarms to get a wetting, and to push 
farther away from their late water home, 
while the traveling is moist. This explains 
toad “showers.” Similar swarms are some- 
times noticed if a rainy day occurs when the 
toads happen to be just at the stage of leav- 
ing their pond. 


What kind of trees make the main forests 
in Alaska? 

A variety of evergreens grow in Alaska. 
Scrub pine is found on the coast, usually 
growing in a sphagnum moss bog. Lodge 
pole pine is common on the hills of the Yukon 
Valley. Black spruce grows through the in- 
terior to the valley of the White River, and 
White Spruce grows in the interior. Hemlock 
is found on the southwest, near the coast. 
Mountain Hemlock or Pattern Spruce is an- 
other tree of Alaskan forest, and firs also 
grow there. Juniper in the low growing vari- 
ety is still another tree specimen of Alaska. 


Does the blue jay live mostly on nestling 
birds and eggs? 

There is a good deal of deplorable evidence 
that the blue jay in many localities is a nest 
robber, but the U. S. Biological Survey test, 
based on analyzing almost three hundred jay 
stomachs found seventy-five per cent. of vege- 
table food. The remainder was animal sub- 
stance, but showed a large share of insects. 
The seeds of oak, beech, chestnut, and certain 
shrubs, are favorite foods, and the blue jay 
eats also many brown-tail, gypsy, and tent 
caterpillars. 


What three plants are of most importance 
for the world? 


Probably cereals as a class are the most 
important to animal life, since they nourish 
human beings and domestic stock. Rice, 
grown for ages in Asia, in Egypt, and in 
modern years in the warm parts of America 
with a more recent development in California, 
probably feeds more human beings than any 
one grain, though wheat and barley have an 
ancient record. Grass is a second important 
plant, nourishing vast numbers of cattle that 
feed man, or work for him. Cotton might be 
given the third place, since it clothes so many 
humans, and has a constantly expanding 
place in industry. 


Are the humming birds found in differ- 
ent parts of the world, alike? 

The humming birds do not differ much in 
their anatomy, but their tipts differ as much 
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The Timber Wolf Group is the only moonlight scene in the American Museum, 
it presented difficult problems to the men who made the 


as do those of precious stones. In the East 
we have only the ruby-throat; but in the 
West there-is a beautiful-variety. In south- 
eastern Arizona, for instance, is found the 
Rivoli humming bird, the male of which has 
the top of its head metallic purplish, and-its 
throat a bright emerald green; and along 
the Pacific Coast the black-chinned is one of 
the handsomest, with metallic violet, blue, 
and peacock green tones on the lower part 
of its throat, while the upper part is velvety- 
black. It is hard to choose among these 
many Western hummers which is loveliest. 


What, is the color of the female red- 
winged blackbird? 

The female red-wing is unlike her mate, 
and differs also according to season. In 
breeding plumage (spring, that is) she has 
a streaked upper coat, the dark feathers of 
the back showing a rim of rusty or dusty 
color, and the under parts are streaked with 
dull white. The throat and bend of the wing 
have faded red or a* salmon pinky tinge. In 
winter the light marking of the upper plu- 
mage are more noticeable, and the under 
parts show a buffy tone. 


How did the giant redwood trees of Cali- 
fornia get their name of Sequoia? 


The name Sequoia, used as correct botanic 
name as well as a local one, does not come 
from Latin, as is so often the case with tech- 
nical terms, but from Sequoiah, or Sequoyah, 
the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. 
These magnificent evergreens were once in 
ages past, well distributed over the northern 
hemisphere in several species, but are now 
represented by two only, one found in the 
mountains region of California—Sequoia Wel- 
lingtonia, the Big Tree—and the other, Se- 
quoia sempervirens, both in California and 
southern border of Oregon. 


How did the raccoon get its name? 

The raccoon is a good American, and its 
original name was “arakin” in Algonquin 
language. In the time of Captain John Smith 
settlers had clumsily appropriated this Indian 
word, pronouncing it “Aroughcun.” This was 
soon corrupted to raccoon. 


How do young opossums get into the 
pouch of the mother? 

Baby opossums—usually a “baker’s dozen” 
in number—are perfectly helpless at birth, 


and their mother, a marsupial, or: potfched - 


animal like the kangaroo, at once places them 
for safety and further development in her 
pouch. Though so tiny at birth—only about 
half an inch long—they have well formed 
mouths, and immediately begin to suckle, 
clinging firmly to the mother. In three or 
four weeks they have grown as big as mice, 
but continue to live in the pouch most of 
the time until at least two months old. The 
mother continues to feed them for a time 
even after they have left the pouch and can 
run. 


(Copyright 1921 by Houghton, Miffin Co.) 
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FTER the “home run” from 
P school here’s something to 
satisfy that man-size appetite of 
yours—a thick slice of bread spread 
deep with Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter. It hits the spot, boys. One 
piece won’t be enough—but that’s 
the best part of it; you can have 
all you want because Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter is so good for you. 
And say—did you ever try Beech- 
Nut Ginger Ale when you were 
tired and thirsty after scouting all 
day? Fine flavored, like everything 
that bears the name “Beech-Nut”. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


‘Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
satisfy your sweet -tooth. 
They makereal party “eats” 
for every day. All flavors. 
Next time you take the gro- 
cer’s order have Mother add 
Beech-Nut Strawberry Jam. 
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Here’s Your Chance, Boys! 


Bicycles, watches, cameras, rifles, roller skates, coaster 
wagons—the very things you long for you can have. For 
spending a few hours after school and Saturdays collecting 
orders for Larkin Products and Premiums, you can quickly 
earn big Rewards. 

Be a leader! Have a business of your own; earn plenty of d- 
ing money. Wide-awake boys everywhere find it and profitable 
to help their neighbors save money by the Larkin Plan. Send 
today for the 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Contains over 1,000 price reductions. Beautifully illustrates 
1600 Premiums and 900 Products with which they are given, 
and tells you how to get them. Fill out the Coupon 
NOW —before the other fellows start—and mail to 
address nearest your home. 


My 
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@ Please send your new Spring Catalog No. 123 
} _— 
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Juv 32. 
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. “* The Brake that é 
%, Broughithe Bike Back™ # 





“ Gee, but he’s a happy boy ’’ 


w= you are hunting for the hiding place of the New Departure boy in this 
month's puzzle picture, just think how happy he must be — Mother and Dad 
have just bought a brand new bicycle for his birthday—the finest of all gifts 
because it is equipped with the wonderful New Departure Coaster Brake. 


And don't forget, that here is another chance to win a handsome gold watch, 
chain and knife. When you have found the boy in this picture, mark it plainly and 
send this advertisement to us with a hundred word story of what a New Departure 
Coaster Brake does for bicycle riders. If your solution of the puzzle is right and 
your story is the best received this month, you will get this handsome prize. 

The New Departure makes old wheels seem like new and new wheels the best 
ever— it's so good people call it “The brake that brought the bike back.” Per- 
hape if you tell Father how much you want a wheel — and how safe and easy the 
New Departure Coaster Brake makes riding —he’ll get you one for your birthday 
—or maybe before. 

Answers to this puzzle — with story —must be sent 


before March 20th to Puzzle Editor, Department B 
NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO. -_ Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 














=3|OH, SLIM! Did You Get 
A ‘ S62’ Horn Yet? 


You Can Tell The World I Did, Says Slim, And It’s:‘The 


Peachy Signal To Clear The Track. 


That’s how boys pass the word along about Seiss bicycle horns. 
A genuine Seiss horn is every lad’s delight. They know it Never 
Fails to Sound. It adds 
to looks of bicycle. 


BOYS When you buy a horn, 
look for the name SEISS 
stamped on it. Don’t take another 
that looks like one. You can 
sure when you see the name. 
A genuine Seiss horn is guaranteed. 
Has patented inner construction: 
that produces far-reaching sound. 
A Seiss horn you buy today repre- 
sents twenty years of study and ex- 
periment. It is made strong and 
durable. Has no ratchets or 
pawls to get out of order. 
A Seiss horn is protection. It 
saves accidents. Makes bicycling 
er 
Seiss horns do make riding safer 
and eliminate accidents. Reliable 
merchants sell tham. Seiss horns 
are made under patents of ae 















club. Wear 

Safety Button 
Send name to 
August Seiss, 


MODEL “B” 

Exactly as shown. A handsome 
powerful bicycle horn. All black 
Nat'l Secretary, -poledo, . 28, 05, Jan. 27, 07, J + Durabake enamel. Seiss pat- 
sepdieons : = og SER. 20, GF, MSD ented inner construction with 
B described under picture of horn. ball bearing clutch for prolonged 
SIX “N.B” Same as model “B” in rugg 

OF 


ed, sturdy sound. Works easy, smooth. — 
¥ last years. Furnished wit 
— — without bell and the brackets for attaching to any 
bear z make bicycle. 
‘6 9? stunning looking bright shiny 
Red-Man Durabake red enamel horn. 
Made exactly like, “*N-B”. Sets off a red bicycle to 
perfection. 








FREE—SEISS FOLDERS GIVE 
” INTERESTING DESCRIPTION 
“Clear Out Smaller than above models but about all Seiss products. Ask your 
a “‘whale’’ for power and dyra- _ bicycle or auto agency or write to 
bility. Has no equal in power for its size. factory. Send dealer's name whom 
“Red Top” So named because of bright red = you think should have them. 


parture from the bs > “Tr asus 
' , The SEISS Mfg. Co. 
226 Alexis Avenue 


Seiss product. 
Toledo; Ohio 


‘“ *?Another Seiss product, pop- 
Root-0-U-T ular because it gives real 
service at all times, 


Every horn is carefully inspected and tested before 
leaving the factory. 
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Our How to Make Contest 


Winner of April Prize—J. Wayne Moore, Jr., Age 13 
(Contest Rules are published on page 40) 
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SUPPORTS 


Plans For a Library,Table Lamp or Electrolier 


| ow oy secure 2 pieces of wood, one 5” x 
5’ x %”, and the other 7” x 7” x %”. 
Sandpaper these and drill a %” hole in the 
center of each. On the larger cut a groove 
from the center to one side, for the cord. 
Then join. them together by nailing or glue- 
ing, getting the small one exactly in the 
center of the large one. The large one 
should extend 1” on each side. The groove 
on the larger should, of course, be on the 
bottom, This is the base. 

Next get a piece of wood 3” x 3” x 11”. 
Bring this to the shape of a pyramid by 
planing %” off of each side of the top. 
Now draw a line on each side, 1%” from 
the top. Plane from this point up _ to- 
wards the top until it comes to a point %” 
square. Drill a %” hole through the center 
of this, drilling first at one end and then 
at the other, until they meet in the middle. 
Fasten this to the base, leaving’ 1” of the 
base all around it (see fig. 1). 

Get a socket, about 7’ of drop cord, a plug, 
and a piece of pipe about 6” long, threaded 
to fit the lower part of the socket. This-is 
to make it steady. Run the cord through 
the hole in the stand and connect the top 
to the terminals of the socket. The cord 
should also go through the pipe which 


should be screwed to the socket. The slack 
cord should now be pulled out of the hole 
and tacked in the groove cut for it. The 
plug is: now attached to the drop cord. 
This completes the stand of our lamp and 
now we will build the shade. 

Cut 4 pieces of wood 4” x %” by 12”, 
and 12 pieces 45” x 4” x 8”. To get the 
angles right, lay 4 of the. pieces together. 
Cut these and put glue on the joints 
and nail together. We now have one 
side of our frame. Make 4 of these. Join 
them together, nailing the right side of each 
one to the left side of the one next to it. 
This makes the left side of each one \” 
wider than the right side. Now cut 4 pieces 
of paper a little larger than the open place, 
so that it will fit to the inner side and not 
push through. Fasten these down by nail- 
ing small strips behind them. After this is 
done we have to join the shade to the stand. 
We do this with 4 pieces of wood 8” x %” 
x %” nailed to the stand 6%” from the top. 
The ends are cut so as to make a kind of 
square. The shade is nailed to this. 


Now get some stain—mahogany or oak— 
and stain the stand, and the wooden part 
of .the shade. 
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And more than one who received this answer 
went away, shaking his head over Lincoln's 
way of keeping store. 

It was not long before the community, see- 
ing his interest in the law, began to ask ser- 
vices of him. The justices of the peace would 
call on him to discuss a point or to examine 
the paper he made out. Lincoln was quick 
to see that here was a chance for him, so 
he began to study how to make out wills, 
contracts, deeds—all of the various legal in- 
struments by which men carry on their busi- 
ness. It was not long before he was doing 
tnis work for many of his friends, sometimes 
with fees, oftener without. 

If Lincoln’s partner, William Berry, had 
been industrious and honest, he might have 
made up for what Lincoln lacked as a store- 
keeper; but he was neither. He was a shift- 
less fellow, drinking more than .was good for 
him, and in six months’ time the firm was 
forced to sell. They sold to men. who were 
no mores sensible than they in business, and 
who not only failed but, worse still, fled with- 
out making any arrangement for paying the 
notes which they had taken over. Soon after 
this Berry died, and Lincoln found himself 
responsible for the debts of the three stores 
consolidated the year before, as well as the 
debts of the gentlemen who had taken 
over the venture—responsible and not a cent 
to his name. There was a way out of it. 
He might have pleaded bankruptcy, but he 
could not square such a course with the laws 
that he had laid down for himself. He went 
to the various creditors, promising them that 
he would’ pay everything if they would give 
him time. 

And he did—every cent of it, although he 
was nearly twenty years in doing it and found 
it so heavy a burden that he used to speak 
of his obligation as the National Debt. 


aiT what was he to do now? A*big*debt 
on his hands, a great ambition in his 
heart, no friends to help him with money or 
influeace—only himself to rely on. It was 
not a bright outlook, you may think, but as 
a. fact Lincoln had made in his part of Illinois 
a reputation for honesty, hard work, intelli- 
gence and kindness which was worth more 
than a fortune in money would have been. 
He had proved himself the kind of young man 
that work seeks and even before the store 
was closed, an opening had come. 
A very important task in a new and grow- 
ing country is the surveying. Farms and 
roads are being laid out, towns are being 


Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln 


(Continued from page 27) 
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started, the work of fixing boundaries goes 
on incessantly, and it requires not only 
knowledge and skill but indifference to hard- 
ship, particularly the latter in a country like 
Sangamon County. The surveyor for that 
part of the world—a well educated gentle- 
man, John Calhoun, needed a helper. He had 
noticed Lincoln and just before the store failed 
sent him word that if he could qualify, that 
is, if he could show that he knew enough 
surveying, he would take him on his staff. 

Two points troubled Lincoln in this offer. 
He and Calhoun belonged to opposite political 
parties and he feared that if he accepted 
office he might be expected to change his 
views—that he could not do. Then, he knew 
nothing of the science of surveying. He went 
to see Calhoun and frankly stated his doubts. 
He was told that his position had no political 
string tied to it and that if he would learn 
surveying they would wait for him. 

Now surveying is not an: easy science, but 
to Lincoln this was no objection. It was 
something new to learn, it meant honest, use- 
ful and well paid work that gave him a chance 
to serve people and at the same time to get 
acquainted with them. 

He borrowed the necessary books and hurry- 
ing back to New Salemewent at them. Night 
and day he studied, going to Mentor Graham 
for help when puzzled. His friends saw him 
grow thin and white under the effort he made. 
It was tremendous, for in six weeks he re- 
ported’ to Calhoun that he had mastered the 
books and was ready for duty. 


E now had a business—a business he 

liked and one for which he soon proved 
he was thoroughly competent. He was a 
careful, accurate, conscientious surveyor. The 
boundaries he drew were never disputed. But 
surveying to him was only a way of earning 
an honest living. He had no idea of making 
it a permanent: profession, nor did he let it 
interfere with his ambition to become a mem- 
ber of the next assembly for which the elec- 
tion came in the fall of 1834. As he worked 
he campaigned, and successfully, for when the 
time came, Lincoln was elected. 

Something more important than his election 
happened to him in this campaign, however. 
This was making up his mind to adopt the 
law as a profession. Deeply interested as he 
had always been in legal reading, he had never 
dared before this to hope that there was a 
chance for him to learn enough to be admitted 
to the bar, but while he was electioneering 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Think and Grin. = 
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SOME SHOWER BUT ’ 
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Some folks haven't enough sense to come 
in out of the wet and old Idle Five Minutes 
is one of those people. We shower him each 
month with jokes but he bobs up serenely 
each time and seems to be going as strong 
as ever. Perhaps it is that the jokes sent 
in are too dry and are not really damp 
enough to discourage old I.F.M. However, 
we'll turn on the April spigot and hope that 
the shower will make the laziest of lazy 
scouts run for shelter in less than five times 
sixty seconds. 


WINNERS FOR APRIL THINK AND GRIN 

LeRoy Puffer, Utah; Kenneth Rogers, New 
York: William E. Lehman, Jr., New Jersey; 
Judson C. Watts, ,New Jersey; J. H. 
DuBuque, Jr., Virginia; Edw. F. Powalski, 
New York; Scout Frank Powell, New York; 
Neil C. Giere, Minnesota; Scout Allan Berry, 
Arkansas; Russell Vaughn, Ohio; Edward G. 
Wheeler, New York; Tempest Ellsworth, 
Utah. 


Taking Chances 
Two school boys in conversation. 
Jess: Well, what shall we do? 
Bernett: I'll flip up. If it’s “heads” 
we go to the dance; if it stands on edge we 
go home and study. 


Crooked Work 

Tenderfoot: Say, do you 
way to see around a corner? 
First Class Scout: Why, you have to use 


know the best 


a 





Tenderfoot: No, you don’t either, you 


just stick your head around. 








“I say,” said the camp cook, “that fire 
got so hot that I had to open the windows, 
then it got so hot that I had to open the 
doors, and finally I had to go out in the field 
and open the gate.” 

Meet-Meat 

They met on the bridge at midnight; 
They'll never meet again, 

For she was a cow east-bound 
And he was a west-bound train. 


A Difference 
Joe: Surveying a little? 
Tom: No, surveying a lot. 
A Ruler Every Inch 

First Scout: Why was Joseph one of the 
straightest men of old? 

Second Scout: Give it up. 

First Seout: Because Pharaoh made a 
ruler of him. 


While the Spring Lasts 


Jeweler: This clock will last you a life 
time. 

Scout: How can it when its hours are 
numbered ? 


At a Pathetic Movie 
First Scout: What are you crying about? 
Second Scout: Ain’t crying. My eyes are 
only sweating. 





Eh? Ah! 
First Class Scout: Why is it right that B 
should come before C? . 
Tenderfoot: I don’t know. Why should it? 
First Class Scout: Because we must B 
before we can C. 








in the trenches, bowed 
which whizzed 


Cc 

Mike Hennessey, 

his head to a cannon ball. 

past a few inches above him. 

“ Faith,” said Pat, ‘“‘One never loses any- 
thing by politeness.” 


192] 


Tick, Tick, Tick 
First Class Scout: I was sitting on my bed 
last night reading a ghost story when all of 
a sudden just at the exciting part I saw 
ticking 
Tenderfoot : 
First Class Scout: 





You mean you heard ticking. 
No; “saw” is the 


word. The ticking was on the mattress. 
A Rare View 
Joe: If you could see a dog’s lungs what 


would you see? 


Jim: I dunno, 
Joe: Why, you would see the seat of his 
pants! 





Lost 
said George who had just come 
home from school, “I am tired of my 
arithmetic.” : 
Father : 
gusted about?” 


“ Father,” 


“What have you got to be dis- 
George: ~“*‘ Every problem I have says to 
find common denominator.” 

Father: “Great Scott! haven't’ they 
found that thing yet? They were hunting 
it when I was a boy.” 


Shades 

“Is the hosiery department?” 
voice over the phone. 

“ Yes,” replied the weary saleslady. 

“Have you any flesh-colored stockings in 
stock?” was again heard. 

“Yes; whaddya want—pink, 
black?” 


came the 


yellow or 





“Time! Seconds Out ” 
Shall I mark time with my feet? 
Did you ever hear of mark- 


Scout: 
Scoutmaster : 


ing time with hands? 
Scout: 


Clocks do. 





——————— 


It Was But Is Knot 

Sea Scout: Bring me both ends of that 
rope! 

Land Scout: It has only one end. 

Sea Scout: How is that? 

Land Scout :* I cut the other end off about 
a minute ago. 

There Still 

We will review 
Willie. Where are 


last month's 
the Rocky 


Teacher : 
geography, 
Mountains? 

Willie 
geography) : 
month. 


(after thinking over last month’s 
The same place they were last 





Tough 
Tenderfoot: Say that ‘meat you sold to 
me yesterday was pretty tough for veal. 
Butcher: Well you see it was an old 
cow in her second childhood. 


A Cent 
Our principal was telling us how to avoid 
congestion at the end of periods. He said: 
“Now, the north stairs are to be used for 
ascent, and i A boy interrupted, 
“ Shucks,”’ he said, ‘‘I’d rather use the south 
stairs and.save my cent.” 





Still Some to Go 
Stranger: Have: you lived here all 
life? 


Tenderfoot : Not yet, sir! 


your 
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Loyalty to Public Service 


to the millions who form the 
telephone-using public. 


Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the pea- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard pe- 
riod of after-war recon- 
struction. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are met 
in a manner that emphasizes 
the spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of tele- 
phone people. 


This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
This loyalty, this thought the telephone. 
of “service first’’, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as that 
may be. It is devotion to the 


whole telephone democracy, 


If all the facts wereknown, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but appre- 
ciation and encouragement 


from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 
























Free Trial 


Outfit includes velvet lined case, self instructor, music 
and all accessories at factory cost. A tremendous saving. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


few gente « Gay will pay for instrument and outfit 
f decide to it. Wurlitzer instruments are 
Swan all over the world for artistic quality. 


Every instrument known fllustrated with price, easy 
terms and gree trial Rent. Catalog ebsolutely free. 
lo this coupon now. 





Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1144 

“sn pet cat eer ete on 
new. 

Ente of Wopitsar Compote "iia and tree trial and easy 

Name 

Address 

















(State instrument you are specially interested in.) 
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The Score Was 


a Tie! 


T was the last half of the 

ninth. Rogersville and 
Stoneham were fighting for 
the championship and _ the 
Rogersville boys were play- 
ing without their star slug- 
ger. Then, just as victory 
seemed fading, into the field, 
at break-neck speed, rode 
Tim Thomson. 


Finish the story for yceur- 

self, read about Tim, the 

: First Pinch Ilitter, and 
f ‘ : other men and boys who 
‘ a have won fame and fortune 

ae <—S , by their slugging, in this 
ol . SF unique book— 


—_ —™ 


Famous Sluggers 

It tells about Babe Ruth, with a list of his 54 home runs in 1920; George Sisler, 
American League champion slugger, Ty Cobb; the Georgia Peach, Tris Speaker 
Hans Wagner, Eddie Collins, Frank Baker, Jake Daubert, Eddie Roush, Hank 
Gowdy, and other famous batters, 

It gives their records and the records of other champions—facts about the heroes 
of baseball history. It illustrates and describes the bats they use and tells why 
nearly every professional player prefers 


Louisville Slugger Bats 


There’s a copy fer you. Live dealers in athletic goods can supply you. Or send 
10 cents—to cover cost of mailing—to the makers of the Famous Louisville Slugger 
Bats. Write today for this interesting book that every keen boy will want to read. 


Par Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


Incorporated 
Makers of the Famous Louisville Slugger Bats 


732 S. Preston St., Louisville, Ky. 























Over the bow they 
swarmed like rats, 


The Yankee freighter’s steel stem 
cut through their clumsy, drifting 
junk like cheese. The starving 
Chinks had just two choices. It 
was a jump for real food, or it 
would be shark food for theirs. 


There’s plenty of romance on 
the sea today. You'll find it, too, 
on staunch American freighters 
poking their bold stems into every 
port of the world. You'll find it in 
Ralph D. Paine’s great, graphic sea 
tale, “ Comrades of the Rolling 
Ocean”’ starting in the April 
AMERICAN BOY. 


THE 





**The Biggest, Brightest, 
Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World’’ 


big practical departments on elec- 
tricity, wireless, photography, car- 
pentry, mechanics, gardening, poul- 
try and pets. You ought to have 
it coming by mail. Or tell your 
news-dealer to get THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY for you regularly every 
month. 


$2.50 a year by mail 
25c¢ a copy on news-stands 


Read this stirring story of life 
in our great, new American mer- 
chant marine, manned by Ameri- 
can sailors. Notice the big chance 
for adventure and advancement to 
officers’ rank under improved ser- 
vice conditions at sea today. Fol- 
low Jud Wyman through his 
eventful training ship cruise. 
Live through the wreck when the 
freighter Liberty Bells strikes a 
stray mine in the North Sea. Read 
the amazing adventure of the dere- 
lict Chinese pirate junk in the vast, 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
colorful Eastern Ocean. No. 217 American Bldg. 
This story is just a hint of what Detroit, Mich. 


Herewith find $2.50. Please send 
THE AMERICAN BOY for one 
year, beginning with current issue, to 


you get in this and every number 
of THE AMERICAN BOY. More 
than half a million other boys read 
THEAMERICAN BOY regularly. 
There’s great stuff in every line of 
its many stories and.pictures, its 


Name 





Address. 
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ran freely through the block which was on 
the triatic stay. Satisfied, he finally took 
the bowline himself, handing the scouts the 
other end of the halyard. 

Grab that,” he told them, “and when I 
say haul, haul as if. your life was on the 
end of the rope.” 

Meantime from ’way aft, they could hear 
Terry’s voice small and shrill above the 
confused snarls and curses of the seamen. 

“What price a sailor that’s afraid to wet 
his shirt?” He hurled his insults straight 
at the stalwart leader. “"*Fraid to wet 
his shirt! ’Fraid to wet his shirt!” He 
chanted the phrase, as if somehow it pleased 
him. “Rather let the women drown than 
wet his dirty shirt!” 

At first the man pretended not to hear him. 
But as Terry warmed to his task, the others 
could not help but notice. They looked from 
him to the big seaman, half amused, half 
angry. He was like a little terrier baiting an 
angry bull. The bull, irritated at last, let out 
a bellow. 

“G’long, you young scut, or I'll—” 

“°*Fraid to wet his shirt!” 

Furious at this defiance, the man raised 
his arms and started to rush. He had but 
one foot forward, when he was arrested. 


oe Bradley Marshall had whirled the 
bowline over his head, and then let go. 
It swung through the air, sailing gracefully 
over the deck, and slipping neatly into place 
over the outstretched hands of the leader. 
Surprised he let out a howl. 

“Haul!” yelled Marshall. “ Haul!” 

The scouts strained to their load, running 
backward, The sailor’s feet left the deck. 
Up he went. Up. Twelve feet in mid-air 
they held him, poised above the heads of his 
co-mutineers. 

*“ Now take a turn with that rope,” ordered 
Iradley. ‘“ When it’s safe, down we go and 
wade into these swine. More like sheep, 
though, just now,” he added with a look at 
the astonished seamen. 

The halyard secured with the leader still 
kicking in mid-air, they rushed from the 
bridge in a body, Then heads down like 
young butting goats, they charged the con- 
fused crew. In eee their legs — dove, 
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tumbling three, Meade was in the lead. The 
men mustered, preparing to repel the attack. 
One singled out Jim and set on him, seizing 
him by the throat. A fist in the face pro- 
pelled by Henri’s foreeful arm, and he re- 
linquished his hold. The odds against the 
scouts, however, were heavy. The men had 
united now against the common enemy. Bat- 
tered and bruised, some bleeding, the boys 
were still fighting desperately, when from 
an unexpected quarter came relief, 

“*Ands up!” shouted a voice. “’Ands up, 
ye blinkin’ blighters!’” It was the bosun. 
He had vanished for a pirpose. Seeing at 
once the futility of a mere physical fight, he 
had gone to search for effective weapons. And 
in the dead captain’s cabin concealed among 
his kit, was a forty-five Colt. He brandished 
it bravely. 

“Aht with the boats!” he ordered now. 
“And the first man wot enters withaht h-I 
sye so, gets a taist of this.” 

The boats were swiftly lowered. 

“ Now the lidies,” he shouted, and directed 
a scout where to find them. They were 
cowering below, 

3ut the problem of whom to send in charge 
of their boat was still puzzling him and the 
scouts, when there suddenly appeared beside 
them Captain Addinsel. He was still dazed 
and dizzy. At the sight that now met his 
eyes, he could only blink in delighted aston- 
ishment. 

“Oo’ll go with the lidies, sir?’’ The bosun 
broached their difficulty. 

“Why, you.” 

Taking the Colt from the bosun, Addinsel 
chose a crew to row them. It was not likely 
that the men would make difficulty in a life- 
boat. 

“But hang around until we’re ready,” the 
captain told him 

Under his eye then the others drew lots 
for places in the second boat and his own. 
The rest were ordered to make rafts, among 
them their late leader, who was now lowered, 

As the scouts with Captain Addinsel de- 
parted to their own craft, Terry could not 
refrain from a last shot. : 

“’Fraid you'll have to wet your shirt,” 
said he ere to the furious sailor. 
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parel of sorts.” 

“Sir, the odds be greatly against us at 
Brookfield, for Philip and the sagamores who 
fight with him have fully four hundred 
savages against much less than a hundred 
of the English, and I am no poor hand with 
a musket.” David interposed himself be- 
tween the soldier and the door and spoke 
earnestly. ‘ Everyone who can fight will be 
needed, sir. I pray you provide me with a 
musket and let me return with you.” 

Major Willard frowned. “’Tis plain your 
perseverance has survived the task you set 
it, David, but I doubt your father would 
look kindly on me were I to grant your re- 
quest. Besides, horses are few—” 

ee can go afoot,” exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“Nor am I certain that a musket could be 
found for you. 

“Then will I fight with bew and arrows, 
sir!” 

Major Willard threw his hands apart and 
laughed shortly. ‘“ Do as you will. An you 
ean fight as you argue ‘twere a pity: to 
leave you behind! But I take no blame, 
young sir, and so you must tell your father. 
And if he says you nay, count not on me for 
support. Mistress Farwell, give this lad 
food and speed him forth.” 

“What meant he by my father saying me 
nay?” David asked himself as he drew a 
stool to the table and the food laid thereon 
by his hostess. “Tis far from likely that 
he will know aught about it until I return 
home, by which time his yea or nay will 
matter little, methinks!” He ate quickly 
of the food, fearful lest the company be off 
without him, unconscious of the curious 
glances cast upon him by the children gath- 
ered without the open door. Nor, indeed, 
was he aware of their presence there until, 
thrust from behind, they flowed into the 
house. This small commotion drew his eyes 
from the window. and in the next instant 
he was on his feet, staring unbelievingly at 
the two men who came quickly through the 
portal, 


David 


CHAPTER XXI. 
To THE Rescues! 


6 ¢FQ.ATHER!” 

David’s startled cry drowned the 
sound of the overturned stool as he sprang 
toward the foremost of the two men. 

“Aye, David,” answered Nathan Lindall 


in his quiet voice, taking the boy into his 
arms with a mighty hug. “Art well?” 

*“But—but how happens it you’ are 
here?” stammered David. “Is it really you? 
I can scarce believe my eyes! And Obid, 
too!” . 

“What be left o’ me,” replied Obid Dawkin 
grimly. But he smiled as David took his 
hand and threw an arm over his shoulders, 
and there was a suspicious moistness in his 
pale eyes for some moments after. 

‘*Tis a long story, lad,” Nathan Lindall 
was saying, “and ‘twill keep till we be on 
our way; for Major Willard tells me that 
naught will do but that you must accompany 
us. So, if you have finished your repast we 
will be going. I would never have known 
you, David, in this guise had I met you on 
the trail.” 

David having changed into such attire as 
the house afforded they thanked Mistress 
Farwell and the company set forth. Four 
friendly Indians led the way. Of these one, 
as David noted with surprise, was his old 
acquaintance, Joe Tanopet, still wearing his 
green waistcoat. 

The Indians were unmounted. Behind 
them, in company with two younger officers, 
rode Major Willard, a fine and martial figure 
on his white steed. Followed the company 
of dragoons, each man fully armed with 
musket and baldric. Some wore, besides, a 
hunting-knife thrust into a leather belt. In 
all the company numbered fifty-three. 

David had been supplied with a horse, a 
small, flea-bitten gray mare with a dejected 
mien, and musket and ammunition. 


| sheng had much to learn and to tell, and 
when the trail allowed he rode his mare 
close to his father’s side and listened or 
talked. Nathan Lindall told of the journey 
with Master Vernham and others to the 
— Village and of its unsatisfactory 
resu 


“Metipom received us as friends and gave 
a feast in our honor, but we were not de- 
ceived. Yet none would say that they had 
seen aught of you, though Tanopet spoke 
aside with many of the tribe. In the end, 
finding no trace of you we must needs de- 
part with what grace we might. Had I not 
been assured that no harm would befall you 
so long as Metipom’s son went scatheless, I 
should have returned with an armed force 
and brought things to a head. But, as cir- 
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cumstances stood, for the Council at Boston 
would not countenance aught likely to inter- 
rupt the existing friendship between the 
Wachoosett tribe and the English, it seemed 
better to wait. I will not say, lad, that I 
was not troubled for you, and when Mona- 
pikot brought word that he had seen and 
talked with you and that you were well I 
was greatly relieved.:’ 9 

“He gave you my message, Father?” 

* Aye, lad, but two days later.”’ 

“IT could not understand Pikot’s presence 
there with those others, Father, nor do I yet. 
"Twas hard to believe him not a traitor, 
since they fetched with them the dried heads 
of two of our people and sought to embroil 
Metipom in Philip’s quarrel.” . 

*He did not tell you, then?” 

“He said only that I must trust him, 
which I did, though not without misgiving.” 
‘6 E keeps a secret well, but now that you 
have so well proved yourself, David, I 
see no reason why you should not know the 
truth about the Pegan. You may remove 
all suspicion of him from your mind, my son, 
for Monapikot is a true and tried friend of 
the Colony, more trusted than any other of 
his race. Indeed, never since the days of 
the Pequot war has there been known a spy 
of such courage and wisdom.” 

“A spy! Pikot a spy?” 

“ Aye, does it surprise you so?” 

“T had not thought,’ stammered David. 
“And it sorrows me. Always I _ have 
thought of a spy as one base and mean and 
unworthy, and to think so of Monapikot—” 

“A spy is base only when he be appre- 
hended,” replied Nathan Lindall, dryly. “Is 
it right to call one mean who takes far 
greater risk than any other and for no 
more return? He who fights in open com- 
bat may look for honorable treatment if 
captured, but the spy well knows that speedy 
death is aught he may win in such case. 
Nay, David, Monapikot deserves your praise 
and not your dislike. No better nor more 
useful friend have the English today, for his 
ways of learning what we would know are 
many and marvellous. For several years he 
has served the Colony and never yet has he 
failed at aught he has been set to do. I hold 
it a miracle that he has so far escaped, for 
a dozen times has he put his head in the 
lion’s mouth, as when, but last month, he 
visited King Philip’s village at Pocasset and 
brought back news of that infidel’s intent. 
But to continue my story. 

“This Nasauwah, son of Metipom, was 
lately brought to trial and, although the 
evidence against him was not pressed lest the 
result should be his death and your undo- 
ing, yet he was adjudged a menace and de- 
ported to one of the islands in Boston Harbor, 
there to be held until peace is restored. Fear- 
ing the news of this would reach Metipom and 
that he would wreak vengeance on you, 
applied to the Council for assistance and, as 
Pikot had brought word of the Wachoosetts’ 


disaffection, Major Willard was instructed 
to go to their village, take prisoners and 
rescue you. To this end, four days since. 


the major’s command visited the Wachoosett 
village, I and Obid accompanying them. But 
we found only a desert. Our guides soon 
found the signs of their departure, but the 
trail was already cold and pursuit was 
deemed ill-advised until we had added to our 
force. Yesterday twenty more dragoons 
joined us from Groton and today we were 
to have followed Metipom.” 

“He lodges near to Brookfield, Father, and 
has joined forces with Philip. I am fain 
that all who have proven traitors to their 
promises of good behavior be punished, 
and yet many of the Wachoosett tribe have 
treated me kindly and it would grieve me 
to see ill come to them.” 

“'Tis difficult in these times to pick ihe 
sheep from the goats, David,” replied his 
father gravely. “I doubt not many in- 
nocent will be punished with the guilty.” 


T noon the company paused a short while 

for rest and food. Major Willard sum- 
moned his officers to him, by courtesy in- 
cluding Nathan Lindall, and plans were 
made for approaching the beleagured village. 
The decision was to tarry a mile or so away 
and send scouts ahead to learn the disposi- 
tion and strength of the foe and then go 
forward under cover of darkness. 

An hour before sunset the company 
reached a position something above a mile 
from the village on the north and a halt 
was called. Two of the guides were des- 
patched toward Brookfield to reconnoiter, 
while the others were posted on either side 
to prevent a surprise. Food was partaken 
of in silence while the last slanting rays of 
sunlight filled the copse with mellow 
beauty. An hour passed. Then a distant 
musket shot was heard. Instantly a second 
followed it, and soon the firing was fairly 
continuous. 

“The devils have begun 
muttered Major Willard. 
scouts were back.” 

They came soon after, creeping stealthily 
from the brush. The Indians to the num- 
ber of three hundred or more were disposed 
about the village, they reported, sheltering 
in houses and barns. They had seen Wam- 
panoags, Wadchusetts, Quabaogs and a few 
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a new attack,” 
“TIT would our 


River Indians. King Philip himself they 
had not descried. The Indians were armed 
with guns to about half their number. 
Many houses had already been burned and 
others were then in flames, but the garrison 
still held out. The Indians had been feast- 
ing and drinking, and much loot was as- 
sembled at the edge of the town. To reach 
the village it would be best to make a de- 
tour toward the west and approach by a 
portion wherein more houses had _ been 
burned and where the enemy found fewer . 
places of concealment. It might even be~ 
possible to attain to within a short distance 
of the garrison before discovery since the 
besiegers seemed to have set few guards on 
any side. 

When twilight had well deepened the guides 
set forth again and the dragoons got to 
saddle and followed. After a _ half-mile 
march through forest paths they once more 
halted. Eastward the darkening sky was 
red with the reflection of the burning village 
and shots sounded incessantly. Now and 
then, since they had come to within no more 
than half a mile of the settlement, a shrill, 
shuddering war-cry reached them 
the still evening. Fortunately for them, 
the sky was now overcast and there was a 
feel of rain in the suitry air Northwards, 
lightning began to play above the hilltops. 

Presently a further advance was made in 
all silence and then the company dismounted 
and the horses were led into a small glade 
and picketed. After which, having seen to 
their arms, the company set forth afoot, led 
by the guides, through the darkness of early 
night in the direction of the flame-lit sky. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ATTACK ON THE GARRISON 


B* a miracle, as it seemed, they reached 
the edge of the woods undetected, and 
from there, pausing a moment, had their 
first view of the distressed village. The 
firing had somewhat diminished, though from 
the garrison house which stood, readily dis- 
tinguished in the light of burning buildings, 
near the center of the settlement, a flash 
now and then told of a musket shot. Be- 
tween the rescue party and the beleaguered 
garrison many buildings had been burned but 
the ruins, some still glowing and smoulder- 
ing, afforded protection and served to hide 
the dragoons’ approach to some _ extent, 
Skulking forms flitted about in the lurid 
gloom and under the lee of a still standing 





through | 





granary many Indians were to be seen 
gathered at some task not apparent from 
such distance. 

Major Willard spoke softly and the com- | 


pany crept from the concealment of the for- 
est, keeping as best they might under cover 
of the blackened ruins. A dozen yards were 
traversed without alarm. Then a cry went 
up from the darkness at their left and an 
arrow sped past them. A dragoon at David’s 
side stopped and fired, and simultaneously 
there was a groan from one further in ad- 
vance and he sank into the arms of a com- 
rade. The Indians were firing at them now 
from the direction of the granary with mus- 
kets, while a number of arrows came from 
other points. Carrying the wounded man, 
they dashed across the intervening ground 
toward the garrison. From the loopholes of 
that building flashes told that they had been 
seen and that those within were seeking to 
protect them with their fire. From the mo- 





ment of the alarm until they had reached the | 


portal of the garrison was’ but a scant space 
of time, and so sudden had been their appear- 
ance that the enemy, surprised, confused and, 
doubtless, uncertain as to their strength of 
numbers, presented small opposition. 


HIEIR appearance was the signal for great 
rejoicing amongst the inhabitants of the 
garrison, who, as it was proved, numbered 
about eighty all told. So far but one of the 
garrison had been killed and one wounded 
since they had taken refuge there. .The In- 
dians had attacked ferociously last night and 
again early in the afternoon, exposing them- 
selves far more than was usual to the fire 
of the defenders, so that it was reckoned 
more than half a hundred had been killed. 
Of the relief from Hadley nothing had been 
seen or heard. 
constant fighting were wearied almost be- 
yond endurance, and with the arrival of the 
reinforcements, these were sent to rest them- 
selves while the dragoons took their places 
at the firing holes. 

David took his place beside his father 
where a view of the village to the right of 
the garrison house was presented. It was 
from that direction that the next attach was 
expected, they learned. For nearly half an 
hour the Indians had been quieter and it was 
believed that they were preparing a new at- 
tempt to set fire to the house. Many times 
they had tried it, since they had found that 
bullets and arrows profited them little. 

It now seemed that the enemy was angered 
by the arrival of the relief, or, perhaps, 
at their own outwitting, for they fell to Re | 
attack with redoubled fury, firing from all 
sides. Seldom were the besiegers visible to 


those within the garrison, or, if visible, seen . 





Many of the garrison from | 
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so uncertainly that accurate shooting was 


difficult. 
While the firing was heaviest an exclama- The Baby Midget 


tion from his father caused David to peer 


more closely into the outer gloom. From ‘ 
around a corner of the granary came some CMhi#2 
dark object that puzzled all who gazed. But 


in another moment, when the flickering light . 
from a nearby conflagration fell upon it, it S 
was revealed as a cart piled high with hemp Hose upporter 
and flax and such like combustibles. Already 
fire was licking it with red tongues. In what 
manner it was propelled was a mystery at 
first. Then, as it*came nearer, it was seen 
that the Indians had spliced many long poles 
together and so, from the shelter of the 
darkness and shadows beyond, were pushing 
it backwards toward the building. 

“An that thing reaches us we be doomed,” 
muttered Nathan Lindall, as he peered forth. 

“I see none to aim at, father,” said David. 
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| 
T that instant a great clap of thunder | || 
burst overhead that shook the earth and 
for the instant silenced the uneasy clatter 
of tongues. Then silence once more, a silence 
on which no musket shot broke, in which 
the besiegers themselves seemed stricken to 
inaction and fear. The burning cart had 
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DAN BEARD But now the flames had revealed them, and ae 
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“Look!” exclaimed Nathan Lindall. “ The 
granary is on fire! A lightning bolt has 
struck it!” 


So it was, and David, peering forth, saw 
not only the flames bursting from the high- 
peaked roof, but the forms of many Indians 


swiftly fleeing from its shelter. Then a sec- 
ond time the heavens opened with appalling 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SrraicgHT ARROW RETURNS 


HOUGH the rain was ended in less than 

an hour, it had served to so dampen the 

enemy’s spirits that not again during the 
night did he renew the attack. 

The night was long but morning dawned 
at last bringing clear skies and radiant sun- 
light, the latter serving to accentuate the 
desolation that met the sorrowful view of 
the townsfolk. Sodden heaps of blackened 


ruins iay on every side. Only a few scat- 
tered houses remained undamaged. The 
granary had escaped demolition, though a 


part of its roof was gone. 

At daybreak food was eaten and a service 
of prayer and thanksgiving held in the 
garrison house. It was shortly after that a 
friendly Indian, several of whom had shared 
the plight of the defenders, uttered an alarm 
from his place of watching. From the woods 
on the west of the devastated village came 
an Indian, running fast and straight toward 
the garrison house. Already a few savages 
had been seen skulking about the outskirts 
but this one was not of them, 

As David, peering forth with the others 
beheld and wondered, arrows sped toward 
the runner from a patch of woods at his 
right. They missed their mark, and the In- 
dian, swerving, ran toward the granary and, 
with a marvellous burst of speed, reached it 
unharmed and placed the building between 
him and the enemy. As he came again into 
sight David recognized him. 

“Tis Monapikot!” he cried. 

“ Aye, ’tis the Pegan spy!” called another. 

“Unbar the door!” 


But Monapikot was not yet oui for a puff 
of smoke arose behind him and a _ bullet 
buried itself in the dirt at his feet. The 
Indian who had sighted the Pegan from the 
house grunted, thrust his musket through the 
firing hole and fired. . But the distance was 
too great and more shots spat about the 
runner until, suddenly throwing up his 
hands, he whirled in his flight, staggered and 
fell prone and limp. David’s heart turned 
to stone within him, and then he sprang 
toward the door. But his father was be- 
fore him, 

“What would you do?” he cried. 

“Bring him in, father! He may not be 
dead!” 

“Nay, lad, you would meet the same fate.” 

“IT care not! He is my friend, and if it 
be that he is but sorely wounded 

There was a shout from the watchers. 
“He is up again! He comes! ’Twas but 
a trick he played! The door! The door!” 





WIFTLY it was unbarred and thrown 


wide. David, forgetting danger, dashed 
through, it. Toward him, running swiftly, 
came the Pegan. An arrow struck the 


ground well short. Then David was half 
pushing, half carrying Monapikot through 
the doorway, the portal crashed shut and the 
great bar fell back into place. 

The Pegan would have collapsed had not 
hands helped him to a bench whereon, for a 
long moment, he sat with hanging head and 
laboring lungs. But presently, when water 
had been given him, he lifted his head and 
smiled at David's concerned countenance 
and then told his story in halting words. 


“TI bring you word from Captain Lothrop, 
at Hadley,” he said. ‘The Christian In- 
dians there are unrestful and a party of 
Nipmucks have come from swecomtuck and 
threaten trouble. Therefore he sends you 
word that he dare not leave Hadley, since 
his departure might encourage both the 
Christians and the Pecomtucks to attack the 
people. I had no trouble in reaching the 
village, and there I rested all day yesterday, 
departing again last night after darkness. 
Returning, I encountered roving parties of 
Nipmucks and was twice taken and ques- 
tioned. Once I talked myself free, but the 
next time they wouid have carried me back 
toward Hadley had I not killed one who 
held me and escaped in the darkness. Near 
to daybreak I found Nipmucks camped half 
a mile west of here and had to go far out 
of my way to get past them. The rest you 
know, Brothers; save that the Wadchusett 
sachem, Moosonametipom, lies dead beside 
the granary with six others. I saw no 
wounds upon them and do not understand.” 

“'Twas the lightning!” exclaimed Captain 
Wheeler. 

“The lightning bolt that struck the 
granary and set fire to it killed them at the 
same instant. It was the hand of God, neigh- 
bors!” 

“They did not harm _ you, 
Arrow?” asked David anxiously. 

“Nay, I but fell that they might think 
me dead. If you have food I would eat, for 
I have travelled fast.” 

An hour later word came that the enemy 
was again about to attack and all returned 
to their stations. Until just short of noon 
bullets and flaming arrows spattered 
against the house but did no damage to the 
defenders. In the afternoon one watching 
from the upper story reported that many 
Indians were crossing a field to the south- 
east as though in retreat. By nightfall it | 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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ID you ever have a cabin all your own—you and your chum? 
know you could build one out of thin willow switches or bark? Daniel 
Boone didn’t have boards or nails but he could build himself a cozy cabin in 
Boys who know how to use their hands can get almost every- 
thing they need from nature and nature doesn’t ask for money in return for 
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boat; How to blaze a trail; How to 
rescue a drowning person; How to sig- 
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animal tracks—and many other things. 
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Boys’ Blouses or Shirts we 
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Show this advertisement to your parents. 
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Reliance Manufacturing Company. 
2 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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free copy of the Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook. 
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bark in a puddle of mud. Then he stomped 
on that mud till there was nothing left but 
a hole and if he could have swallowed that 
hole he would sure have done it. Gee, I 
was mad at him for busting up my horn. 
If I had had a gun I would have shot him! 


GUESSED maybe he had forgotten me 

for a while so I tried to crawl down to a 
more comfortable limb, for tamaracs are not 
very strong on limbs anyhow and this one 
was no freak. When he saw me he butted 
that tree in a way that made me hang on to 
it as if it was the only friend I ever had. 
This gave me an idea and I tried to get him 
mad so he would butt the tree hard enough 
to break his fool neck. I gave this up after 
the first try. His neck was not one of the 
breaking kind and I was not so sure about 
the tree. 

I tried coaxing but that only made him 
want to climb up to where I was. Mebby he 
wanted me to rub his ears and pat his head 
but, honesg, he didn’t act that way. I broke 
off a small branch and threw it at him 
and he rushed over to where it fell and dug 
another young cellar. This gave me a new 
line to work on so I got some heavier twigs 
and threw them just as far as I could. I 
figured, since he followed each one up and 
stamped on it, I might get him so far from 
the tree that I could slip down and away 
while he was busy with the stick. 


It didn’t work. If I could have thrown 
those sticks far enough, say a couple of 
miles or even a mile and a half, I might 


have taken a chance but nothing under that 
distance would have been reasonably safe 
with an animal that could move from place 
to place as easily as that moose could. 

By this time it was dark but that made no 
difference to him, no matter how I might 
feel about it. Every time I would move to 
ease my aching self he would rush at that 
tree and either butt it or paw it.some. more. 
I began to get sleepy, worn out with the 
excitement I guess, and once I nearly fell 
down. His remarks on that occasion ex- 
pressed his deep disappointment but also his 
hopes of what would happen when I would 
get a little colder, stiffer and sleepier. Not 
having any appetite for getting murdered 
while I was slumbering and have no chance 
to see what was going on, I took off my belt 
and strapped myself to the trunk to keep 
from dropping on him and mussing his hair. 


OYS, that was one weird night. Even if 
I did doze off it was at the risk of my 
Three times I woke up just in time to 
the tree just as he was 
strap in two and let me 
to be able to change his 
hoofs to claws as soon as I fell asleep and 
climb up the tree like a bear. Of course I 
only dreamed this, but it was just as bad as 
if it had been real while the sensation lasted. 

I spent what seemed like a year doing this 
before morning came and a few hours later 
the fellows from camp came down to look 
for me. They never missed me the night be- 
fore but when I did not show up for break- 
fast they knew that there was sure some- 
thing very much wrong. Then they started 
to hunt me up with Brennan on the lead, 
earrying his rifle and wearing his good cor- 
duroy pants. Mr. Moose was too busy wait- 
ing for me to fall to pay any attention to 
them and Brennan dropped him with one 
shot, right through the heart. There was 
only one kick left in the old warrior and he 
sure planted that where it would do me the 
most harm for when Brennan came up to 
examine his prize, the moose made one last 
slash with his front feet, and caught his 
toes in those good pants and ruined them 
beyond repair, 


life, 
kick him out of 
about to bite my 
drop. He seemed 
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The next thing I knew I was back in camp 
with the boys all around me looking pleased 
that I was alive. I had slept a day and a 
night and felt the better for it although still 
too stiff to bend more than one finger at a 
time. They had skinned the moose while I 
was asleep and were full of glee over their 
trophy. 

“That is one swell head,” 
nan, ‘‘and he had sure been some skookum 
fighter. When we came to skin him we 
found a scar that ran the whole length of 
his under jaw. No wonder he came when 
you called him. I expect he has cleaned 
up everything in this section and the New 
Ontario thrown in. Now hurry up and get 
well so you can call up another and, if we 
get him, he will be yours. We are going to 
stay right here for a week.” 


declared Bren- 


been their intention but 
changed next morning 
down the lake and 


UCH may have 
all plans were 

when a canoe came 
landed right in front of our camp. There 
was only one man in it, a wiry little chap 
who walked up to the fire without seeming 
to bend the grass and who packed his rifle 
as easily and unconsciously as some people 
carry their eyebrows. 

“*Howdy, fellows,” he greeted, 
is things?” 


“and how 


“Fine and, dandy,” we told him and I 
guess Brennan might have said something 
about his luck of the day before but the 


stranger beat him to it by asking: 

‘Have you boys seen anything of a tame 
moose around your camp?” 

“A tame moose?” we gasped, and then, 
well, I guess he caught the expression on 
our faces for he went on: 

“Yes, a tame one. I have a fine big bull 
that I raised from a calf. Follers me around 
like a sheep sometimes, but sometimes he 
don’t. I have to watch him pretty close 
this time of the year to keep him from run- 
ning off and fighting the wild ones but as a 
rule he is plumb gentle and corral wise. 
You can easy-tell-him if you see him by a 
sear on his jaw. That’s where he got ornery 
last spring and I had to wallop him one 
with a sleighstake but he has been real meek 
ever since.” 

A scar on his jaw! We all thought for a 
minute and then we all spoke at once. NO! 
We had seen nothing that looked like a tame 
moose since we struck the country. Nothing 
of the kind had ever come near our camp or 
we would have noticed it at once. Yes, we 
sure said a whole heap of things just like 
that. 


“T’m glad in a way and sorry in a way 
for I would hate to have anything happen to 
him and I would be real rough with anyone 
who harmed my pet,” says the old fellow, 
serious-like. ‘“‘ Well, I must be gettin’ on to 
look for him since he ain't here, but if you 
fellows happen to run across him just take a 
stick to him and chase him home. So long.” 


Off he glided to the shore, slid into his 
canoe and was gone. 
Half an hour after, so were we, for we 


gathered our outfit together and piled it all 
on top of the head and skin of the moose in 
the canoe and headed off in the opposite 
direction. We had changed our minds about 
staying a week. After a couple of hours 
hard paddling we stopped to rest when Bren- 
nan looked at me and said: 

“ Bill, you are the luckiest man that ever 
wet his feet.” 

“ What for?” I asked, thinking of my night 
in the tree and the loss of those new pants, 

“You know now that it was a tame moose 
you called, don’t you?” 

“Sure do. What of it?” 

“Just think what would have happened to 
you if you had called a real wild one.” 
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The Bug ond The Pirate 


(Continued from page 9) 
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get out there and win this game.” 

They went out to begin the sixth with their 
long-lost confidence in themselves restored. 
The Head was not their enemy but their 
ally. The Bug, overwhelmed with joyous re- 
lief, began to chatter. Graham, from first, 
looked at him im amazement, The nine 
seemed to wake up, to become a unit. Mr. 
Updyke looked at the Head. “ Hope you 
didn’t wait too long, sir,” he said. 

“I’m playing for more than a ball game,” 
came the sober answer. 

They held Norton and came in to overcome 
that two run lead. “ You're up, Bug,” called 
Graham, 

The Bug ran to the plate. He was playing 
for the Head and the school now. He let 
two wide ones go by. The next he caught for 
a clean single. As The Pirate raced to the 
bat, he caught the signal. St. Jo was cheer- 
ing now. He heard his name reecho across 
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the diamond. He wanted to hit, to show he, 
too, could play the game. He did. His bunt 
was perfect and, as he died at first, The Bug 
waved his thanks from second. Graham 
came up, his teeth set. It was St. Jo’s first 
real chance to score. The Norton pitcher 
took his time. He wasted a couple, then 
tested the outside corner. “Strike one!” 

Graham missed the next. He believed 
the pitcher would try to tempt him. He 
saw him wind up, pitch. In a flash he un- 
derstood. They were trying to out-guess him. 
With all bis might he crashed into the fast 
one which had been intended to groove the 
plate. 

The Bug started with the crack. 
the roar from the stands, but, head down, 
sped for third. “Plenty of time!” yelled 
Bates, from the coaching lines. 

He slowed up as he rounded the bag. The 


He heard 
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Wear the New Model 


Oficial Scout Hat 


Low Crown Wide Brim 


The new low crown hat was re- 
cently adopted as the official model. 
It has been produced for Scouts 
only, and supplies are available. 
The proportions are better suited to 
boys’ faces. Scouts can now obtain 
a really becoming piece of headgear 
with a smart, “ well hatted,” snappy 
appearance when in uniform. You 


Snappy 


will like the color and fine quality—’° 


the quality is a guarantee in itself of 
most satisfactory wear. Standard 
olive drab shade—ventilated crown 
—a thicker, wider brim, silk band, 
and detachable ties. 

The splendid appearance of the 
American Scout Jamboree party 
was commented on most favorably 
by all other scout bodies at the In- 
ternational Jamboree Meet held last 
Summer in London. They were 
really more smartly dressed than 





other bodies there, and this was en- 
tirely due to the new style of uni- 
form, including the new low crown 
hat. 

In all sizes—shipping weight 
one pound—always mention $ 95 
size when ordering and desig- 
nate by catalogue No. 503— 

New Model Unif. 

For the uniforming of new troops and 
new scout suits, the new complete official 
uniform is also available through your 
Local Outfitter or direct from Headquar- 
ters Supply Department. A copy of cir- 
cular showing all parts and presenting 
reduced prices, will be gladly mailed you. 





Notice In Reference To 


Goods Returned To Us 


Upon notification by any Boy Scout or 
individual that they are returning mer- 
chandise for refund of value or exchange, 
in order to prevent very serious losses to 
the Field and this Department, you must 
insure the value of goods. Our rule is 
to await the receipt of articles and re- 
place them or refund value as may be de- 
sired, but either action will follow only 
after receipt of returned merchandise. 
Scouts and individuals are therefore again 
cautioned and urged to insure or register 
all articles returned. Do not accept the 
risk of needless loss. 


Boy Scouts of America 
Headquarters Scout Supply 
Department 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
1921 


left fielder was still running back. Graham, 
like a freight train gone wild, was making 
for second. The Bug's hands went over his 
head. ‘‘ Home run!” he yelled, and went in 
capering. The score was tied. 

The Pirate went out to begin the seventh 
whistling with all his old time nonchalance. 
He knew the game was as good as won and 
he began to retaste the full joys of life. 
The Norton batter singled. “Fine and 
dandy!” chortled The Pirate. “ Here's 
where we get famous with a double play.” 

The Bug grinned. “Have it your own 
way,” he agreed. “I don’t mind working.” 

The Norton batter heard and smiled. He 
had no intention of furnishing that sort of 
excitement. The Pirate saw that smile. 
“Look out, Bug!” he warned, and, on the 
dead run, started in with the pitch. 

The Bug understood. He was on: second 
before the bunt began to roll. The Pirate 
was on top, of the ball. He swooped, fielded 
it, wheeled and threw to second. The Bug 
caught it, slammed it down to Graham and 
the play was completed before St. Jo could 
begin to cheer. ‘“‘Mere matter of guessing 
right,” chuckled The Pirate. 

“If that batter had hit,” stated Mr. Up- 
dyke, “‘ we’d have lost the game there.” 

“ But he didn’t,” smiled the Head: “ Cook’s 
chief charm is that he thinks about two sec- 
onds ahead of most boys.” 

A long fly to center ended the inning. St. 
Jo could not get a man on base in its half. 
Nor could Norton break the tie in the first 
of the eighth. But it was different in the 
last half. An error, a fly and a hit gave St. 
Jo a three to two lead and The Bug and The 
Pirate did a dance before the bench. With 
the game as good as won, they went out to 
begin the ninth, the school howling with 
joy. “ Play safe,” urged Updyke. 

But Norton was not the sort to quit before 
her last man was out. Her ideal victory was 
the kind she now intended to win. Her 
cheer leaders went to work; the head of the 
batting list was up. With one run to tie and 
two to win, things looked far from desperate. 
“ Keep awake,” The Bug warned The Pirate. 

“Get this chap, fellows!” called Graham. 


y HEY did, but it was only by the closest 

margin. The throw from third to first 
was poor. Graham almost dropped it. “ Fine 
work!” he called. But The Bug bit his lip. 
A real slip-up might be fatal. He saw The 
Pirate edge over to reinforce third and nodded 
understanding. With The Pirate on guard, 
he knew everything would be well. But the 
batter drove a screaming single through the 
hole at short. 

Graham started to say something, thought 
better of it. ‘“ Rotten work!” comforted 
The Bug. ‘“ You’ve got us in a nice hole.” 

“ Quite true,” agreed The Pirate placidly. 

The Bug grinned content. He had been 
sure his friend was not rattled. He had 
merely wanted to prove his faith. “ We'll 
get this guy,” he stated; “‘ play the game.” 

For a second their eyes met. The order 
was so like an echo they both began to laugh. 
“The game it is,” announced The Pirate. 
“On your toes!” He took a quick look at 
the batter coming to the plate, saw him 
glance at the outfielders and, like a flash, 
edged out. ‘“ Hit an’ run play, Bug!” 

“ Sure it’s a bunt,” called The Bug. ‘““I got 
it, too.” He saw the Norton runner on first 
take a longer lead. He wondered what The 
Pirate had in mind. Before he could de- 
cide, the ball was pitched. He had seen 
Davis, the Norton runner, start with the 
throw, saw his head was down, heard the 
crack as ball and bat met. He raced for 
second, but, even as he started, he saw the 
hit go arching into right field. 

To his right -he heard a warning shout 
which rose above the Norton cheers. The 
Pirate was on the move. 
went out as if to stop a ball. 
recovered, whirled. 
trick. 
he rushed to second. He saw Davis gather 
for his slide. He leaped high as if to knock 
down a poor throw from The Pirate. 

Evidently the ball got away from The Bug. 
The Pirate was dashing for third. The Bug 
wheeled away from second and scrambled to 


He grabbed, 


retrieve the error he had not made. But to 
Davis that error was a very real thing. He 
saw his chance. Instead of sliding, he 


rounded second at full speed. Ten feet from 
third, the grinning Pirate stood waiting and 
in his glove was the ball Thompson had 
fielded cleanly in right and shot to him. 

St. Jo’s gasped, shook with laughter, then 
burst into round after round of cheers. 
With two out, Norton’s hope was gone. The 
Bug caught the pop fly which ended ¢he 
game. But hardly was it safe in his glove, 
before he and The Pirate were dasbing for 
the Norton bench and their victim. 

“ But it was perfectly fair,” Davis gamely 
insisted. ‘“‘ You fellows fooled me completely. 
I didn’t keep my eyes on the ball. I was 
playing for myself. I ought not to be on the 
nine! I ought to be rolling a hoop.” 

For a second The Bug looked at him, then 
his arm went across the drooping shoulders. 
“Tt does make you think,” he chuckled. 





“Come up and I’ll lend you one,” 





His gloved hand | 


The Bug guessed the | 
“Hurry that throw!” he yelled, as | 
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MONEY 4°PRIZES 
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You Can Make Ten Dollars 


a Week—or More 


BOYS! Listen here! Do you want to make plenty of 
spending money in your spare time? 

This is your opportunity. 

You can make ten dollars a week, or MORE—if you are 
willing to do a little work for us out of school hours, when 
you have lots of time. 


It’s all up to you! The more time you give to our propo- 
sition, the more money you make! 


And you not only make plenty of money, but we are going 
to give--in addition—to Boy Scouts who do the best work 
for us, things which every Boy Scout wants in the form of 
PRIZES! 

Think of it! 

Here is the chance for you to make a good sum of money 
each week, and besides win a valuable prize, such as a Canoe, 
Bicycle, Camping Outfit, Tent, Fishing Rod, Baseball Outfit, 
Football Outfit, Talking Machine, Official Boy Scout Articles, 
Tennis and Golf Outfits, Camera, Roller and Ice Skates, 
Army Blanket, and other things that every boy wants. 


Let us tell you HOW. We will send you FULL INFOR- 
MATION if you will send us the coupon below. Do it 
NOW, before you forget. Tear it out—put it in an envelope 
AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! No capital needed 
—just your co-operation. Be sure to fill in the name and. 
address of your Scout Master and your troop number. 


TEAR OFF HERE 
















MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc., 106 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Please tell me how I can make $10 a week or more and earn prizes in my 
spare time, outside of school hours. 
















My Troop No. 18......e.eeeeseecees rey ceeese 






My Scoutmaster’s Name is.....---.-+-eeeeeeees eescece bcccccceccccceses 





My Name is... .cccccvecdsessavdsccece ee ey rere ay 





Address 





My eee cc ec ce cee dese gece seeccscscceeesoeos 








CAVALRY 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


growing. Sailing naval cutters 6n Lake 
Maxinkuckee, learning seamanship and 
water sports, riding cavalry horses, 
camping with field artillery—let the boy 
choose. For younger boys the Wood- 
craft school brings the wonder of camp 
life in forest and by river. Send for 
catalogue of school that interests your 
boy. Address Catalogue Dept. 


THE COMMANDANT 
Culver Indiana 
(On Lake Mazinkuckee) 


ULVER Bu ais 


All the splendid equipment of Culver 
is used to make a boy’s vacation pleasant 
and profitable. Weeks of open air life 
building up healthy bodies. Just enough 
instruction to keep minds alert and 


NAVAL AVIATION ARTILLERY 
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A THERMO TELEPHONE 


COMPLETE TALKING #© SIGNALLING SYSTEM 


‘Al PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC TELEPHONE 
OPERATING ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


EASILY ASSEMBLED FOR INSTANT USE 


CAN NOT BE EQUALLED AS A DISTINCTIVE, 
INSTRUCTIVE 4%2 INTERESTING NOVELTY. 


AIPPEALS TO ALL UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
AS WELL AS TO THE GROWN UPS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN THERMOPHONE COMPANY 






































) HE ROLLAWAY is a 
, real motor, boys! A won- 


-& der for speed, simplicity and 
Aah performance. Attaches to 
any bicycle easily. Weighs 


less than 25 Ibs. Speeds up to 






Y to your bi 
and take hills on high. 
—~ Y circular. Just By pod 
on and mail to 
ihe Rollaway Compan 
2 Shepard Street, T Toleto.O. 











A “‘Lean-to’’—and the 
Plumb Official Scout Axe 


Te’s a matter ofa few mo- 
Ments with the keen Plumb 
official Scout Axe. .. This 
wonderful axe should be in 
every Scout's Kit. 

Made of one piece special 
analysis steel—heat treated 
same as armor plate. “Bit'’ 
extends for one and one-half 
inches from cutting edge. 
Can be ground and reground, 
won't go soft. Has nail pull- 
ingslot. Dark green handles 
—perfectly balanced. 

Pr 


Axe alone 
With Sheath.. 
Sold by Hardware { Yealers 
Everywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U.S. As 
C Earn $1.17 


BOYS" GIRLS Ear $117 


Sell 35 packets of assorted vegetable 
seeds at 10c. per packet. Easy to sell. 
When sold,* return $2.33. Keep $1.17. 


Everybody will want seeds, so order early. 


FEDERAL SEED CO., Dept. Dd. Lancaster, Pa. | 
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“A$ Saved I: Isa .$ Made”’ 
[ Supplies, Tires and Re- 
f pez unusually cheap Write for 
Free information. You Il he surprised. 
@ Bargains galore shown in catalog. 

WM. MULLIN 
Laporte, Colo. 








| Golf Clubs have been the standard 








Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
| enjoy it more all your life. 


EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 


Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
| our FREE new book for boys. 
| boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 
the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


It tells you how 










“MACGREGOR” 


of quality with Golfers for over oni 
twenty years. McGregor & 
|“Make Records with MACGREGORS” Wa Canby Co., 






Dept. 35 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send free information 


caawroRd, mesnecoR_~ 









and booklet 
& CANBY CO. “How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 
OAYTON, OHNO . 
Name < 
| it Street aie ~ 
City. State___ — 


| PUBLIC SALE 


Uncle Sam buys only best quality 
—you do likewise. We offer you 
this first quality merchandise at 
auction bargain prices. 

HEAVY WOOL SOCKS 50 
HEAVY WOOL UNDERWEAR 


2.00 
—— WEIGHT we ee 













WOOL BRE 2. 
and 5000 other acticles for fall and winier wear 
Send for Army and Navy Folder 114 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
246 W. 42d St., New York 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 


ALLL. 


you stammer ai till you get my large 
Fier book cxtisied a “STAMMERING, T Origin and The Ad- 
ural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 

Ask for special ont gg rate and a FREE copy 
Ss best equipped ana 








] =q Publishes 
© cash art as- 
/ signmen 
|) MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 
Cartooning, Designing, Illus- 
"trating, Leftering and Ch:.‘k-Talking. 
Criticizes amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
Satisfactory or money refunded. 20c a ay os a yeafe 
aunt $! NOW, Thrift Stamps en 
LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. ¢72 Kalamazoo, Mich, 


ZS ASSPINS-RINGS 


OMECT FROM FACTOR’ 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 1600. or THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE ny 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, M 


REAL PROFESSIONAL MOVIE ee 


Fitted with Mazda Lamps and Motor. Light Weie*t 
for Boys use in Homes and Clubs. Standard size Filra 
Comedies Indians, two and three reel Westerns one-hia If 
cent a foot. Cement. BRINKMAN, 116 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
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his cheeks. How long he sat there he never 
knew, but his thoughts were at last brought 
_back to earth by the sound of Jonnny’s teeth 
as he gnawed eagerly at the life-giving meat. 

For a while, following Johnny’s example, 
George ate, but the thought of Johnny's 
weakness was uppermost in his mind and he 
put aside a generous portion.for their evening 
meal, saving. even the pieces of skin and bone. 
The food made him sleepy, and as he sat 
there wondering at the strange turn in their 
fortunes, an unusual noise came to his ears. 
It was a hoarse, barking sound, totally differ- 
ent from the sharp yapping of a fox, and for 
a moment his heart stopped beating at the 
thought that it might be an approaching bear. 
But the sound persisted, and rising to his 
| feet he moved stealthily down the trail, and 
a moment later a turn in the draw disclosed 
a grassy hillside on which lay a caribou calf. 


For a moment George stood undecided, but 
as the animal made no attempt to escape 
and continued to utter its disconsolate call, 
the truth flashed through his mind—it was 
the dead caribou’s calf! 

Even in his terrible extremity, George felt 
a flash of pity, but by his own experience 
he knew that the calf’s doom*had been sealed 
by the death of its mother. No animal in 
| the North is more difficult to raise than the 
young of the caribou, and thus far, even 
when fresh milk has been procurable, every 
attempt has failed, and so, following the age 
old law, the strong survived at the expense 
of the weak. 

(To be concluded in May Boys’ 





LIFE.) 





(Concluded from page 35) 
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was known with certainty that the siege 
had been lifted. Despairing of taking the 
| garrison, the Indians retreated until, the 


|} next day, none was to be seen. 

Scouts, despatched in many directions, re- 
turned with the tidings that the country 
| was free of the enemy for six miles around. 
The Wadchusett village had been abandoned 
and so with all other camps thereabouts, 
and it was believed that Philip and his 
cohorts were heading westward. 


WO days later a party of eight set forth 

to the east. Of these were Nathan 

Lindall, David, Obid| and Monapikot. Near 

the close of a warm August day David again 
crossed the threshold of his home. 

That evening, in a new and pleasant feel- 
ing of security, for King Philip’s warriors 
had thus far given the more settled country 
| about Boston a wide berth, David sat and 
listened to the talk of his father and Mona- 
pikot the Pegan. 





They were still in discussion when 
Master William Vernham arrived and _ bois- 
terously gave David welcome home. ay 
brave and sturdy lad you are David,” 


he declared, “and I would I had one’ like 
you. You are well and unharmed of those 
varmints? But an hour ago I got word of 
your coming from one who saw you by 
Sudbury and I ate my supper in such haste 
that it liked to choke me. And you, Master 
Lindall? You too, it seems, have escaped 
from the wolves. And now what for you, 
David? Of a surety you will have no mind 
for digging the garden and such like tasks 
since you have tasted of a soldier's life!” 
“T know not,” replied David. “It shall 
be as my father says, though an I had my 
wish 
“ What then?” prompted Nathan Lindall 
as the boy hesitated. 
“Why, then, sir, 





I would go forth to- 
morrow and seek service with those who 
fight for the safety of the Colonies. Nor 
would I wish to lay aside my musket until 
Philip be driven forth or slain.” 

“Well said!” cried Master Vernham. 
‘*A lad after my own heart, Nathan Lindall! 
You'll not say him nay, I warrant.” 

“He shall have his way,” replied the host 
gravely. “Though he knows it not, ‘tis 
arranged already. Three days from now 
Monapikot travels south to the Narraganset 


country on a mission you may surmise, 
Master Vernham, and ’tis arranged that 
David shall accompany him. There may be 


less fighting than he craves, but he will be 
in good hands and* what he performs will 
be of service to the Colony.” 

‘’'Tis true, father?” cried David eagerly. 
“Tis true, Straight Arrow?” 

The Pegan smiled. “Aye, ‘tis true, 
Noawama. We take the trail together, you 
and I. Danger there will be, though. 
Wilst brave it?” 

“Try me!” answered David. 
I'll brave aught that comes!” 


“With you 





THE END. 














| American Steel & Wire Co. * 





BOYS’ LIFE 


alice Colle St coms! 
Moforcycle 


Get a Shaw Motor 
Attachment 


You can make your old bike a de- 
pendable and, powerful motorcycle in thirty 
minutes’ time. Ride any speed from 4 to 35 
miles per hour. Easy to attach. No special 
tools required. 


90 to125Miles perGalion 


The Shaw Attachment fits any bicycle. A com- 
plete 242 H.P. Motor and equipment. Costs less 
than %# a mile to operate. Thousands in -~ 













cycle; also motor and 
cars and motor 


SHAW MFG. co. 
Dept. 1514 


Galesburg, 
Kans. 





















Old Town Cances 


N “Old Town” rests as lightly on the water as a 
sunbeam. The faintest pressure of the paddle 

gets instant response. It is so steady that rips and 
white water can be chot with ease. 

There is a built-in strength to every ‘‘Old Town 
Canoe”’ that makes it give many years of service. 
Buy the Sponson Model for the children—it is safer 
than a rowboat. Write for catalogue. 3,000 canoes 
in stock. $67 up from dealer or factory. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
194 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U, S. A. 















Dollars in Hares 


Wepay $7.0to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 

STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New York 


, LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Patented Made in U. 8. A. 
Regulation for Military—Correct for Sport 
Special Boys’ Size 
(“Regular"—Mens  ‘*Scout’’—Boys) 

At Your SCOUT DEALER Or Write 
195 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
’ Mirs. t to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 




























electrical, rope, air- 

plane, piano, pipe- 

organ. flat, hoops, 

bale-ties, tacks, 

nails, barbed-wire. 

concrete _re-inforce- 

ment, springs, net- 

ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 

Baackes, V.P.&G.S.A. 

CHICAGO 













Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
- 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 



















Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showlng 
how to make better pictures and earn money. 


| AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Camera House, Boston, Mass. 





Puzzles, jokes and 
sensational escapes. 
Big new illus. catalog 
and 50c trick for 10 

cents, coin or stamps. 


Tricks 


' Oaks Magical Co., Dept. 510, Oshkosh, Wis. 


April 
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Days of Real Sport 


When the days begin to get warm 
again, there is no greater sport than 
camping out. Long tramps through 
the woods, a swim inthe creek, and 
then—supper prepared with a 


“Wear-Ever’” 
BOY SCOUT OUTFIT 


Six pieces, compactly fitted in a khahi 
carrying case with adjustable shoul- 
der strap. Easy to carry. Utensils 
made of hard, thick sheet aluminum. 


Consult Boy Scout Supply Department 
or your sporting goods house—or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 








Dept. 64 id 
New Kensington, Pa. WEAR-EVER 
In Canada: Northern Aluminum 
Company, Limited, Toronto. é 
Weteioguaion, ee ALUMINUM 






















Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something 
show for each trip—your record 


Neder 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile-- 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or— send $1.75 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., ji..t0ti°Cson- 




















BURNS KEROSENE 
Guaranteed to stay lit. Used 
by the U.S. Army on bicycles 
and motorcycles. Burns 1 
hours. one filling. Brilliant Lyme | 
light forward—red to rear—red an 
green side dights. Built for hard 
usage—Handy for canoe or camp. 
Complete with bracket $3.75. 


ROSE MFG. CO., Dept. L. Phila., Pa. 










GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Equal Es pathy Write now for 


, Free Bargain | Book and Catalog 



















New. 
cal when t aging ~ HB. A, flies. Madein 

lsizes. ariptive price 1) and free 

klet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 


offish, J. F.Gregory, 247 








BUILD THE LATEST AEROPLANE MODELS. 
Exact duplicate of those in use today. Accu- 
rate models that fly are built from Wading 
River scale drawings. Our new catalog com- 
pletely illustrating each individual model con- 
tains 52 pages of live information and 24 of 
the latest models. Also a full line of supplies 
for model building. 
Wading River Manufacturing Company, 
Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


Send 10c for your et 
672 8. 








OYS! MAKE MONEY! 
WANTED: 5000 boys to sell our Automobile 

Tire Patches. Liberal commissions 

Write NEVER-FAIL PATCH CO.. Batesville, Ark. 
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4 iy ne 
= Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
Catch pen other fur-bearing animals | 
= large numbers, with = 









The Bee In Business 


(Concluded from page 20) 
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less flowers it visits back to the hive. 

Arriving at the hive, the honey-laden bee 
enters and usually after a brief rest or ran- 
dom inspection of the hive, selects.a cell and 
deposits her load of honey. 

The transformation of the honey as de- 
posited in the cell by the bees into fully rip- 
ened honey ready for consumption by either 
man or bees is an interesting process. As 
the day ends the bees spread themselves over 
the combs and a period of fanning is in- 
dulged in. This action—the circulation of 
air within the walls of the hives produced 
by the wings of the bees—hastens the evapora- 
tion of the water in the honey. While this 
evaporation is taking place, the heat gene- 
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rated by the bodies of the bees tends to cure | 


or ripen stored-up honey. ‘The filled cells are 
then sealed over by the workers unless the 
contents are to be eaten at once. 

Propolis is another product which bees 
gather. It is a kind of glue or resin collected 
by them. They use it for coating over the 
inside of their hives, filling crevices, cement- 
ing together any loose parts of the hive— 
even the frames, and making things inside 
of the hive so fast and tight at times as to 
be slightly troublesome to the beekeeper when 
opening the hive. 
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Hiking Hints 


(Concluded from page 20) 








ointment, a roll of adhesive tape, and a small 
quantity of absorbent cotton will suffice for 
casual ailments. If one is going into the 
wilderness, he may well take a first-aid kit— 
with knowledge how to use it—and medicine 
to deal with more violent sickness: ipecac 
and calomel. In malaria-infested regions, 
one should carry quinine, with directions for 
administering. ‘Talcum powder and cocoa 
butter are, in proper time, soothing. 

A canteen is requisite in arid regions and 
when climbing lofty mountains; elsewhere it 
is sometimes a justified convenience. 

A drinking cup, of course—that is carried 
in any case, conveniently hung to the belt. 
Then one should have plate, knife, fork, 
spoon, a small pail, perhaps a small frying 
pan, canisters of salt and pepper, a box of 
tea, a bag of sugar, a receptacle for butter. 
Most of these articles, and some toilet arti- 


cles as well, may be had made of aluminum. 
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Dan Beard’s Page 


(Concluded from page 24) 
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mules were allowed to grow hair on their 
tails, as nature intended; but when a ten- 
derfoot would come drifting across the plains 
his mules, of course, would all have their 
tails shaved eastern style, consequently the 
tenderfeet themselves were called shavetails 
by the longhorns, like Bill Cody. 

I almost forgot to tell you that a sour- 
dough is a man who spends his winters in 
Alaska, and he is called sourdough because he 
carries around some sour dough in his flour 


bag, with which he raises his bread. The 
tenderfoot up in Alaska is called a 
Cheechako. 


The dress and especially the hunting equip- 
ment of the pioneers was very picturesque. 
The bullet pouch was swung by a strap 
over the left shoulder and hung on the 
right side, the powder horn was suspended 
immediately over the bullet pouch, sometimes 
there was a small “sticking” knife, home- 
made and home tempered, thrust in a sheath 
which was fastened over the breast to the 
straps supporting the bullet pouch. 








| 
| 





The belt was frequently fastened with a | 


large buckle, in which case it was so adjusted 
that the buckle came at the back where it 
could not interfere with the movements of 
the wearer. The scout also not infrequently 
carried a whetstone at his belt along with 
his butcher knife and tomahawk. The knife 
in the illustration is drawn from one in my 
possession which is about two hundred years 
old, the blade is made from a sword blade 
and the handle from an elk horn. A big file 


| was the favorite object from which to make 





one’s knife. The Confederate soldiers were 
armed with knives as big as matchetes, 
which were made from files and carried by 
the Confederates in the Battle of Fort Don- 
aldson. 

In the diagrams I have shown the details 
to win us the west and the weapon which 
made it possible for us to win in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the weapon which made it pos- 
sible for Boone and the rest of the pioneers 
to win us the west and the weapon which 
established our fame as marksmen. 

I have also made sketches of well known 
American riflemen in order to show the 
clothes these men really wore. The details 
have been taken from old portrait prints and 
minute descriptions written at the time the 
men themselves lived. 
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Only 
$435 
Moc-a-waur 


Better than Indian moccasins for hiking,| 
hunting, camping, and outdoor sports. Spe- 
cially designed for Scouts. All leather—one- 





piece upper, light, easy. Pliant leather or 
Neolin soles—hband-sewn seams—made in 
chocolate or black. Dad will like them, too. 


Introductory factory price, sizes 2 to 5, $4.35; 
6 to 11, $4.95, prepaid. Send your shoe size 
and post office order today. Full satisfaction 
or money back. Write for our illustrated 
broadside, ‘*Moc-a-wauks for all the Family.” 


Write to Dept. L. 


THE MOC-A-WAUK COMPANY 
364 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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Boy Soacka Life 


of Lincoln 
(Continued from page 30) 
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| one of his fellow candidates, John T. Stuart, , 


a lawyer of Springfield with whom he had 
become acquainted in the Biack Hawk war, 
began to urge him. to try for the bar. “I'll 
lend you books,” he told Lincoln. ‘“ Study 
nights and as you travel from place to place 
just as you have always done. You have 
already a foundation. You can do it.” 


There was nothing Lincoln wanted so much 
to believe as that he could do it. At least 
he could try. Springfield was twenty miles 
from New Salem, but he walked or rode back 
and forth, and as he travelled he studied 
them—often aloud. 


You can see him, can* you not? A long, 


| lean figure, with a great shock of black hair, 


surveying instrument under his arm, an open 
striding or riding across 
the rough prairie, earning. his living and pre- 
paring for the life he wanted. He was not 
yet twenty-six years old but see what. he had 
done. He had found by sheer hard work an 
interesting, useful way of earning his living; 
he had determined that the way was open, 
with more hard work, to the profession he 
loved and honored above all others—the law ; 
and he was a member of the Assembly of 
Illinois. But could he go on? Could a young 
man, handicapped by poverty and lack of 
social and educational. opportunities as he had 
been, succeed when he left the pioneer coun- 
try and tried his fortune among people of 
training and wealth? The next great test 
for Lincoln was to prove that he was as good 
or better a man than those who had had 
every chance put in their way while he had 
had to make chances for himself out of what 
seemed to many nothing but handicaps. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 


in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of 
particular countries or stamps of rare varieties to 
help vou select an interesting set. 

Write us today, giving the name of some re- 
sponsible person and we will send you several 
approval sheets of the stamps you want, 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
83 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 =, China ship set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U.S. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 
— . ‘inest approvals. British Colonies, ete. Large dis- 


Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg.,St. Louis Mo, 


158 ¢ Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and Oniy 1 
Service. . Approval Sheets ron Yr ye x 
nes ‘ova ne to r cent. 
AGENT: TS WAN D. Big 72-p. Pee Free. 
We Buy ‘Stamps. Metab lished 25 years. 


TMUSSMAN STAMP ©O., Dept. 78, 8ST. LOUIS, MO, 


FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents: 60%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 So, Cent. Am. $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF, 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 
U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS & 50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil. 

Peru, Cuba, vo eavten, 10c. 
lava, etc., ai coats 

1000 finely mix finely 40; 50 es o. S. 25e; 100 

hinges, 10c. 7 ooh wanted. 50 per cent List Free. i 

buy stamps. C. STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.;St. Louis,Mo, 


Stamps Free from many countries, free 


Postage 2c. Mention thig paper. Large album, l5c 

List of 1000 stamps at 4%o each and 1500 stamps at Ic 

pi Possible send names 2 collectors. We buy 
QUAKER STAMP CO.. TOLEDO, OHIO 

105 ee. Egypt, Etc.,Stamp Diction 
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OUR HOW-TO-MAKE : CONTEST 
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TOTTEUNTOPETA EATEN WY 


For the best description and drawing 


‘of an article which a reader has originated 


and used, Boys’ LiFe each month will give a 
prize of $5.00. 


2. Any reader of Boys’ Lire under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 
3. Descriptions must not exceed 1000 


| words. 


4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings 
must be in ink and should be on a separate 
sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 


5. The name, address and age of the au- 
thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 
appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 


6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for return should be 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 


7. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
How-to-Make Contest” and must.reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 


8. The Editors of Boys’ Lirp will act as 
judges of the plans submitted. 
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These instructions must: be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 
1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 
directly or indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 


hiking, 


2. . Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFs. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives, 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 


6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 
published become the property of Boys’ LIFE. 

















STAMPS ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Co 
2e. Stamp Album, ov over 500 illustrations, with dates 
names of countries, etc.,3e. Bigger ones, 12c, 35c .90c, $2.00 
ye. Seicarlee pstomze A.BULLARD & CO., 446 TremontSt 
porters; album manfacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 
STAMPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba, 
China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal. 
Venezuela, ete., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 
different, fine oe y- itself, $5; 100 different U. 8. 
30c.*1000 hinges gents wtd., 5 t . 
ag 3 * = | BUY STAMPS. ee 
LONGMONT, COLO. 
DISCOUNT {2224 sie: 
tions of desir- 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
25 DIFF. U. S. WITH 60% AP- 
PROVALS. ENCL. 2c. 100 U. 8. 
25c.; 40 Asia 25c.;40 No. America os 
pit oad ree America, 25c.; 35 Africa, 25c.; 30 A 
uro} 25 ALL DIFF. 
PACKETS $1. walang Dier. ANY'S 
C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 
SN APS ag DIFFERENT ye 18c. 60 Different 
S., including $1 and $2 revenues, for 
12c. With wk order we give free our pamphlet which 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, o. 
FIVE UNUSED FRENCH COLONIAL 
STAMPS to all applicants for our low-priced 
approvals for beginners. 0 to 70% discount 
from catalogue prices. Premium stamps with 
all orders. Write today. 
HARBEC STAMP CO., Box 53, Roselle, N. J. 





FIUME TRIANGLE—1919 —_{ The two 
POLAND 3f —1919 forse” 


Sent only to applicants for 
LAKEWOOD a 
Lakewood Stamp Co., Dept. L, Lakewood, Ohio 





BARGAINS FOR BOYS 


50 Var. For., 10c. 100 Var. For., 15¢e. 35 Var. 
Pictorial, 15c. Approvals sent for reference. 


W. J. ZINK 
4607 Denison Ave. 


20 Different Stamps from 20 Different Countries 


Cleveland, Ohio 








10 unused and 2 Malay (Tigers) all diff.. Se 
35 diff Animal, Bird and Reptile stamps. 25¢ 
5 diff. Malay States (Tigers) 10¢ 
25 diff. British Colonies.........%. 12¢ 


| FOYE STAMP COMPANY, DETROIT. ‘MICHIGAN 





REGULAR APPROVALS 
Have ‘you tried our high class net Approvals? 
Excellent stamps at a surprisingly low figure. 
Stamps, as low as 75% below cat. prices. Fine 
Packets. Price List Free. 
NORRIS STAMP CO. 
14 Hazard Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Here is a chance to get & 
dandy BASE BALL MITT, 
TENNIS RACKET, CAM- 
ERA, AIRPLANE or FLASH LIGHT 

for selling only thirty-six packages of 

Vegetable or Flower Seeds at 10c a package. 

Cash commission if desired. Everybody 

wants seeds. Send no money. Just name and address. 


REGAL SALES CO., 124B, Electric Ave., Rochester, N. Y- 
BOATS %2.2cnistrm ce 


x. rable, rable. tele, fata 
° t 
wolews Eelesteen ce Ion 25 etdclver tn five in five minutes 


Osborne Toy Co., 157 Monroe St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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You can have that Corbin Brake you want. Just a slight pressure slows the bicycle 
gradually—slightly harder pressure 
brings a complete standstill—smooth, 
jarless, joltless without the least harm- 
ful effect on your bicycle. 


Ride a Bicycle 

All you have to do is to tell your dealer to 
equip that new bicycle with the Corbin, 
and insist on his doing it! 


The Corbin has for twenty years steadily ‘ 
grown in popular favor and demand Ask for the Corbin. It lasts and performs 
among bicycle riders who know brake perfectly as long as the wheel itself 
values. It has that husky build which hangs together. Made and backed by 


The Corbin Brake is standard or optional 
equipment on the following makes. of 
bicycles. Insist that it be equipped on 
yours: 








makes it safe, sure to respond when 
emergency calls for quick, positive 
braking. 


Corbin—your greatest assurance of 
long-lasting, trouble-free service, high- 
est quality materials and workmanship. 


Send us your address and we will mail vou a free copy 
of Fred St. Onge’s booklet, ‘‘The Art of Bicycle Riding” 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
206 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Branches: New York 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Dayton 
Snell 
National 
Yale 
World 
Excelsior 
Admiral 
Henderson 
Crown 
America 
Adlake 
Iver Johnson 
Emblem 
Pierce 
Pope 
Cleveland 
Indian 
—and others 
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Eisner Scout Uniforms : 
Are the Uniforms for you! 


You Old Scout, need no introduction to the 
merits of Eisner Goods. Why, they're ‘bout as = 
good as you! They ve got most of your good 
points. They're loyal in wearing qualities. 
They re trustworthy in every respect. They re put 
together to stay together till the cows come home. - 
And they re good to look at, too. a 

You, New Scouts, if you don't know a good = 


thing when you see it, just take a tip from the vets | E 





—they know, and you can trust “em! 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 126 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK 
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Johnny Drew The Picture—The Picture Drew The Prize! 


Scout John B. Chandler, Jr., of Knoxville, Tenn., is the combination artist, author, printer and 
creator of the above advertisement, which takes the EISNER CONTEST prize for April. We 
have reproduced the illustrations and headlines exactly as he submitted them—so if you think 
he’s a bum artist—tell him, not us! (We'll stick by you, anyway, Johnny.) 
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Anyone who doésn’t know all about the EISNER CONTEST is 
missing something. For details, see any copy of BOYS’ LIFE 
since December, 1920. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 











